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CHAPTER V. 

Wuen Magdalen appeared in the parlour, 
shortly before seven o’clock, not a trace of dis- 
composure was visible in her manner. She looked 
and spoke as quietly and unconcernedly as usual. 

The lowering distrust on Captain Wragge’s 
face cleared away at the sight of her. There had 
been moments during the afternoon, when he had 
seriously doubted whether the pleasure of satisfy- 
ing the grudge he owed to Noel Vanstone, and 
the prospect of earning the sum of two hundred 
pounds, would not be dearly purchased, by run- 
ning the risk of discovery to which Magdalen’s 
uncertain temper might expose him at any hour 
of the day. The plain proof now before him of 
her powers of self-control, relieved his mind of 
a serious anxiety. It mattered little to the 
captain what she suffered in the privacy of her 
own chamber, as long as she came out of it with 
a face that would bear inspection, and a voice 
that betrayed nothing. 

On the way to Sea-View Cottage, Captain 
Wragge expressed his intention of asking the 
housekeeper a few sympathising questions on 
the subject of her invalid brother, in Switzerland. 
He was of opinion that the critical condition of 
this gentleman’s health might exercise an impor- 
tant influence on the future progress of the 
conspiracy. Any chance of a separation, he re- 
marked, between the housekeeper and her master 
was, under existing circumstances, a chance 
which merited the closest investigation. “ If 
we can only get Mrs. Lecount out of the way 
at the right time,” whispered the captain, as he 
opened his host’s garden gate, “our man is 
caught !” 

In a minute more, Magdalen was again under 
Noel Vanstone’s roof; this time in the character 
of his own invited guest. 

The proceedings of the evening were for the 


! most part a repetition of the proceedings during 


the morning walk. Mr. Noel Vanstone vibrated 
between his admiration of Magdalen’s beauty 
and his glorification of his own possessions. 
Captain Wragge’s inexhaustible outbursts of in- 
formation—relieved by delicately-indirect in- 


| quiries relating to Mrs. Lecount’s brother— 





perpetually diverted the housekeeper’s jealous 
vigilance from dwelling on the looks and language 
of her master. So the evening passed, until ten | 
o’clock. By that time, the captain’s ready-made | 
science was exhausted, and the housekeeper’s | 
temper was forcing its way to the surface. Once 
more, Captain Wragge warned Magdalen by a | 
look, and, in spite of Mr. Noel Vanstone’s 
hospitable protest, wisely rose to say good night. 

“T have got my information,” remarked the 
captain, on his way back. “ Mrs. Lecount’s 
brother lives at Zurich. He is a bachelor; he 
possesses a little money; and his sister is his 
nearest relation. If he will only be so obliging 
as to break up altogether, he will save us a world 
of trouble with Mrs. Lecount.” 

It wasafine moonlight night. He looked round 
at Magdalen, as he said those words, to see if 


her intractable depression of spirits had seized || 


on her again. 

No! her variable humour had changed once 
more. She looked about her with a flaunting, 
feverish gaiety ; she scoffed at the bare idea of 
any serious difficulty with Mrs. Lecount; she 
mimicked Noel Vanstone’s high-pitched voice, 
and repeated Noel Vanstone’s high-flown com- 
pliments, with a bitter enjoyment of turning him | 
intoridicule. Instead of running into the house || 
as before, she sauntered carelessly by her com- |! 
panion’s side, humming little snatches of song, | 
and kicking the loose pebbles right and left on 
the garden walk. Captain Wragge hailed the | 
change in her as the best of good omens. He 
thought he saw plain signs that the family spirit 
was at last coming back again. 

“Well,” he said, as he lit her bedroom candle 
for her, “when we all meet on the parade to- , 
morrow, we shall see, as our nautical friends 
say, how the land lies. One thing I can tell you, 
my dear girl—I have used my eyes to very little 
purpose, if there is not a storm brewing to-night 
in Mr. Noel Vanstone’s domestic atmosphere.” 

The captain’s habitual penetration had not 
misled him. As soon as the door of Sca-View 
Cottage was closed on the parting guests, Mrs. 


Lecount made an effort to assert the authority |, 


which Magdalen’s influence was threatening 
already. 

She employed every artifice of which she was 
mistress to ascertain Magdalen’s true position in 
Noel Vanstone’s estimation. She tried again and 
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again to lure him into an unconscious confes- 
sion of the pleasure which he felt already in the 
society of the beautiful Miss Bygrave ; she twined 
herself in and out of every weakness in his:cha- 
racter, as the frogs and efts twined themselves 
in and out of the rock-work of her Aquarium. But 


she made one serious mistake which very clever | bed. 


people in their intercourse with their intellectual 
inferiors are almost universally apt to commit— 
she trusted implicitly to the folly of a fool. She 

“forgot that one of the lowest of human qualities 
—cunning—is exactly the capacity which is often 
most largely developed in the lowest of intellec- 
tual natures. If she had been honestly angry 
with her master she would probably have fright- 
ened him. If she had opened her mind plainly 
to his view, she would have astonished him by 
presenting a chain of ideas to his limited percep- 
tions, which they were not strong enough to 
grasp; his curiosity would have led him to ask 
for an explanation; and by practising on that 
curiosity, she might have had him at her mercy. 
As it was, she set her cunning against his—and 
the fool proved a match for her. Mr. Noel Van- 
stone, to whom all large-minded motives under 
heaven were inscrutable mysteries, saw the small- 
minded motive at the bottom of his housekeeper’s 
conduct, with as instantaneous a penetration as 
if he had been a man of the highest ability. Mrs. 
Lecount left him for the night, foiled, and know- 
ing she was foiled—left him, with the tigerish 
side of her uppermost, and a low-lived longing 
in her elegant finger-nails to set them in her 
master’s face. 

She was not a womanto be beaten by one de- 
feat, or by a hundred. She was positively deter- 
mined to think, and think again, until she had 
found a means of checking the growing intimacy 
with the Bygraves at once and forever. In the 
solitude of her own room, she recovered her com- 
posure, and set herself, for the first time, to 
review the conclusions which she had gathered 
from the events of the day. 

There was something vaguely familiar to her 
in the voice of this Miss Bygrave; and, at the 
same time, in unaccountable contradiction, some- 
thing strange to her as well. The face and figure 
of the young lady were entirely new to her. It 
was a striking face, and a striking figure; and if 

_she had seen either, at any former period, she 
would certainly have remembered it. Miss 
Bygrave was unquestionably a stranger; and 
yet—— 

She had got no farther than this during the 
day ; she could get no farther now: the chain of 
thought broke. Her mind took up the frag- 
ments, and formed another chain which attached 
itself to the lady who was kept in seclusion— 
to the aunt, who looked well, and yet was 
nervous; who was nervous, and yet able to 
ply her needle and thread. An incompre- 
hensible resemblance to some unremembered 
voice, in the niece; an unintelligible malady 
which kept the aunt secluded from public view; 
an extraordinary range of scientific cultivation in 





the uncle, associated with a coarseness and 
audacity of manner which by no means suggested 
the idea of a man engaged in studious pursuits— | 
were the members of this small family of three, | 
what they seemed on the surface of them ? 

With that question on her mind, she went t 


As soon as the.candle was out, the darkness 
seemed to communicate some inexplicable per- 
versity to her thoughts. They wandered back 
from present things to past, in spite of her. 
They brought her old master back to life again; 
they revived forgotten sayings and doings in the | 
English circle at Zurich; they veered away to the 
old man’s death-bed at Brighton; they moved 
from Brighton to London ; they entered the bare, | 
comfortless room at Vauxhall Walk ; they set the 
Aquarium back in its place on the kitchen table, 
and put the false Miss Garth in the chair by the 
side of it, shading her inflamed eyes from the 
light; they placed the anonymous letter, the 
letter which glanced darkly at a conspiracy, in her 
hand again, and brought her with it into her 
master’s presence; they recalled the discussion 
about filling in the blank space in the advertise- 
ment, and the quarrel that followed, when she 
told Mr. Noel Vanstone that the sum he had 
offered was preposterously small; they revived 
an old doubt which had not troubled her for weeks 
past—a doubt whether the threatened conspiracy 
had evaporated in mere words, or whether she 
and her master were likely to hear of it again. At 
this point her thoughts broke off once more, 
and there was a momentary blank. The next 
instant she started up in bed; her heart beating 
violently, her head whirling as if she had lost her 
senses. With electric suddenness, her mind pieced 
together its scattered multitude of thoughts, and 
put them before her plainly under one intelligible 
form- In the all-mastering agitation of the mo- 
ment, she clapped her hands together, and cried 
out suddenly in the darkness : 

“Miss Vanstone again ! ! !” 

She got out of bed and kindled the light once 
more. Steady as her nerves were, the shock of 
her own suspicion had shaken them. Her firm 
hand trembled as she opened her dressing-case, 
and took from it a little bottle of sal-volatile. In 
spite of her smooth cheeks and her well-preserved 
hair, she looked every year of her age, as she 
mixed the spirit with water, greedily drank it, 
and, wrapping her dressing-gown round her, sat 
down on the bedside to get possession again of 
her calmer self. 

She was quite incapable of tracing the mental 
process which had led her to discovery. She 
could not get sufficiently far from herself to see 
that her half-formed conclusions on the subject 
of the Bygraves had ended in making that family 
objects of suspicion to her; that the association 
of ideas had thereupon carried her mind back to 
that other object of suspicion which was repre- 
sented by the conspiracy against her master ; and 
that the two ideas of those two separate subjects 
of distrust, coming suddenly in contact, had 
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struck the light. She was not able to reason 
back in this way from the effect to the cause. 
She could only feel that the suspicion had become 
more than a suspicion already : conviction itself 
could not have been more firmly rooted in her 
mind. 

Looking back at Magdalen by the new light 
now thrown on her, Mrs. Lecount would fain 
have persuaded herself that she recognised some 
traces left of the false Miss Garth’s face and 
figure, in the graceful and beautiful girl who had 
sat at her master’s table hardly an hour since— 
that she found resemblances now, which she 
had never thought of before, between the angry 
voice she had heard in Vauxhall Walk, and the 
smooth well-bred tones which still hung on her 
ears, after the evening’s experience down stairs. 
She would fain have persuaded herself that she 
had reached these results with no undue strain- 
ing of the truth as she really knew it; but the 
effort was in vain. 

Mrs. Lecount was not a woman to waste 
time and thought in trying to impose on herself. 
She accepted the inevitable conclusion that the 
guesswork of a moment had led her to discovery. 
And, more than that, she recognised the plain 
truth—unwelcome as it was—that the conviction 
now fixed in her own mind was, thus far, un- 
supported by a single fragment of producible 
evidence to justify it to the minds of others. 

Under these circumstances, what was the safe 
course to take with her master ? 

If she candidly told him, when they met the 
next morning, what had passed through her mind 
that night, her knowledge of Mr. Noel Vanstone 
warned her that one of two results could cer- 
tainly happen. Either he would be angry and 
disputatious; would ask for proofs; and, finding 
none forthcoming, would accuse her of alarming 
him without a cause, to serve her own jealous 
end of keeping Magdalen out of the house—or, 
he would be seriously startled, would clamour 
for the protection of the law, and would warn the 
Bygraves to stand on their defence at the outset. 
If Magdalen only had been concerned in the con- 
spiracy, this latter consequence would have 
assumed no great importance in the house- 
keeper’s mind. But seeing the deception as she 
now saw it, she was far too clever a woman to 
fail in estimating the captain’s inexhaustible 
fertility of resource at its true value. “If I 
can’t meet this impudent villain with plain proofs 
to help me,” thought Mrs. Lecount, “I may 
open my master’s eyes to-morrow morning, and 
Mr. Bygrave will shut them up again before 
night. The rascal is playing with all his own 
cards under the table; and he will win the 
game to a certainty if he sees my hand at start- 
ing.” 

This policy of waiting was so manifestly 
the wise policy—the wily Mr. Bygrave was so 
sure to have provided himself, in case of emer- 
gency, with evidence to prove the identity which 
he and his niece had assumed for their purpose 
—that Mrs, Lecount at cace decided to keep 





her own counsel the next morning, and to pause 
before attacking the conspiracy, until she could 
produce unanswerable facts to help her. Her 
master’s acquaintance with the Bygraves was 
only an acquaintance of one day’s standing, 
There was no fear of its developing into a 
dangerous intimacy if she merely allowed it to 
continue for afew days more, and if she per- 
manently checked it, at the latest,in a week’s 
time. 

In that period, what measures could she take 
to remove the obstacles which now stood in her 
way, and to provide herself with the weapons 
which she now wanted ? 

Reflection showed her three different chances 
in her favour—three different ways of arriving at 
the necessary discovery. 

The first chance wasto cultivate friendly terms 
with Magdalen,—and then, taking her unawares, 
to entrap her into betraying herself in Noel 
Vanstone’s presence. The second chance was to 
write to the elder Miss Vanstone, and to ask 
(with some alarming reason for putting the 
question) for information on the subject of her 
younger sister’s whereabouts, and of any peculia- 
rities in her personal appearance, which might 
enable a stranger to identify her. The third 
chance was to penetrate the mystery of Mrs. By- 
grave’s seclusion, and to ascertain at a personal 
interview whether the invalid lady’s real com- 
plaint might not possibly be a defective capacity 
forkeeping her husband’s secrets. Resolving to 
try all three chances, in the order in which they 
are here enumerated, and to set her snares for 
Magdalen on the day that was now already at 
hand, Mrs. Lecount at last took off her dressing- 
gown and allowed her weaker nature to plead 
with her for a little sleep. 

The dawn was breaking over the cold grey sea, 
as she laid down in her bed again. The last idea 
in her mind, before she fell asleep, was charac- 
teristic of the woman—it was an idea that threat- 
ened the captain. “He has trifled with the 
sacred memory of my husband,” thought the 
Professor’s widow. “On my life and honour, I 
will make him pay for it !” 


Early the next morning, Magdalen began the 
day—according to her agreement with the cap- 
tain—by taking Mrs. Wragge out for a little ex- 
ercise, at an hour when there was no fear of her 


attracting the public attention. She pleaded 
hard to be left at home; having the Oriental 
Cashmere Robe still on her mind, and feeling it 
necessary to read her directions for dressmaking, 
for the hundredth time at least, before (to use 
her own expression) she could “ screw up her 
courage to put the scissors into the stuff.” But 
her companion would take no denial, and she was 
forced to go out. The one guileless purpose of 
the life which Magdalen now led, was the resolu- 
tion that poor Mrs. Wragge should not be made a 
prisoner on her account—and to that resolution 
she mechanically clung, as the last token left her 
by which she knew her better self, 
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They returned later than usual to breakfast. 
While Mrs. Wragge was up-stairs, straightening 
herself from head to foot to meet the morning 
inspection of her husband’s orderly eye, and 
while Magdalen and the captain were waiting for 
her in the parlour, the servant came in with a 
note from Sea-View Cottage. The messenger 
was waiting for an answer, and the note was 
addressed to Captain Wragge. 

The captain opened the note, and read these 
lines : 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Noel Vanstone desires me to write 
and tell you that he proposes enjoying this fine day 
by taking a long drive to a place on the coast here, 
called Dunwich. He is anxious to know if you will 
share the expense of a carriage, and give him the 
pleasure of your company, and Miss Bygrave’s com- 
pany, on this excursion. I am kindly permitted to 
be one of the party; and if I may say so without 
impropriety, I would venture to add that I shall feel 
as much pleasure as my master if you and your 
young lady will consent to join us. We propose 
leaving Aldborough punctually at eleven o'clock. 

Believe me, dear sir, your humble servant, 
VirGiniE LEcounNT. 

“Who is the letter from?” asked Magdalen, 
noticing a change in Captain Wragge’s face, as 
he read it. ‘“ What dothey want with us at Sea- 
View Cottage ?” 

“Pardon me,” said the captain, gravely, “ this 
requires consideration. Let me have a minute 
or two to think.” 

He took a few turns up and down the room— 
then suddenly stepped aside to a table ina corner, 
on which his writing materials were placed. “1 
was not born yesterday, ma’am !” said the captain, 
speaking jocosely to himself. He winked his 
brown eye, took up his pen, and wrote the 
answer. 

“Can you speak now?” inquired Magdalen, 
when the servant had left the room. “‘ What does 
that letter say, and how have you answered it ?” 

The captain placed the letter in her hand. “I 
have accepted the invitation,” he replied, quietly. 

Magdalen read the letter. “ Hidden enmity 
yesterday,” she said, “and open friendship to- 
day. What does it mean?” 

“Tt means,” said Captain Wragge, “ that Mrs. 
Lecount is even sharper than I thought her. 
She has found you out.” 

“ Tmpossible!” cried Magdalen. 
possible in the time !” 

*T can’t say how she has found you out,” pro- 
ceeded the captain, with perfect composure. 
“She may know more of your voice, than we 
supposed she knew, Or, she may have thought 
us, on reflection, rather a suspicious family ; and 
anything suspicious, in which a woman was con- 
cerned, may have taken her mind back to that 
morning call of yours in Vauxhall Walk. Which- 
ever way it may be, the meaning of this sudden 
change is clear enough. She has found you out; 
and she wants to put her discovery to the 
proof, by slipping in an awkward question or 
two, under cover of a little friendly talk. My 
experience of humanity has been a varied one; 


* Quite im- 





and Mrs. Lecount is not the first sharp prac- 
titioner in petticoats whom I have had to deal 
with. All the world’s a stage, my dear girl— 
and one of the scenes on our little stage is shut 
in from this moment. 

With those words, he took his copy of Joyce’s 
Scientific Dialogues out of his pocket. “ You’re 
done with already, my friend!” said the captain, 
giving his useful information a farewell smack 
with his hand, and locking it up in the cupboard. 
“Such is human popularity!” continued the indo- 
mitable vagabond, putting the key cheerfully in 
his pocket. “ Yesterday, Joyce was my all-in-all. 
To-day, I don’t care that forhim!” He snapped 
his fingers and sat down to breakfast. 

“T don’t understand you,” said Magdalen, 
looking at him angrily. ‘“ Are you leaving me to 
my own resources for the future ?” 

“My dear girl!” cried Captain Wragge, “can’t 
you accustom yourself to my dash of humour yet ? 
T have done with my ready-made science, simply 
because I am quite sure that Mrs. Lecount has 
done believing in me. Haven’t I accepted the 
invitation to Dunwich? Make your mind easy. 
The help I have given you already, counts for 
nothing compared with the help I am going to 
give younow. My honour is concerned in bowling 
out Mrs. Lecount. This last move of hers has 
made it a personal matter between us. The 
woman actually thinks she can take me in!!!” | 
cried the captain, striking his knife-handle on the 
table in a transport of virtuous indignation. “ By 
Heavens, I never was so insulted before in my 
life! Draw your chair in to the table, my dear ; 
and give me half a minute’s attention to what I 
have to say next.” 

Magdalen obeyed him. 


Captain Wragge 

cautiously lowered his voice before he went on. 
“T have told you all along,” he said, “the one 

thing needful is never to let Mrs. Lecount catch , 


you with your wits wool-gathering. I say the 
same, after what has happened this morning. Let | 
her suspect you! I defy her to find a fragment | 
of foundation for her suspicions, unless we help | 
her. We shall see to-day if she has been foolish 
enough to betray herself to her master before she | 
has any facts to support her. I doubt it. If she 
has told him, we will rain down proofs of our |! 
identity with the Bygraves on his feeble little 
head, till it absolutely aches with conviction. 
You have two things to do on this excursion. 
First, to distrust every word Mrs. Lecount says || 
to you. Secondly, to exert all your fascinations, || 
and make sure of Mr. Noel Vanstone, dating from 
to-day. Iwill give you the opportunity, when 
we leave the carriage, and take our walk at || 
Dunwich. Wear your hat, wear your smile; do || 
your figure justice, lace tight; put on your | 
neatest boots and brightest gloves ; tie the mise- 
rable little wretch to your aprong-string—tie him 
fast; and leave the whole management of this 
matter after that, to me. Steady! here is Mrs. 
Wragge: we must be doubly careful in looking |; 
after her now. Show me yourcap, Mrs. Wragge! || 
show me your shoes! What do I see on your 
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apron? Aspot? I won’t havespots! Take it 
off after breakfast, and put on another. Pull 
your chair to the middle of the table—more to 
the left—more still. Make the breakfast.” 

At a quarter before eleven, Mrs. Wragge (with 
her own entire concurrence) was dismissed to the 
back room, to bewilder herself over the science 
of dressmaking for the rest of the day. Punc- 
tually as the clock struck the hour, Mrs. Lecount 
and her master drove up to the gate of North 
Shingles, and found Magdalen and Captain 
Wragge waiting for them in the garden. 

On the way to Dunwich nothing occurred to 
disturb the enjoyment of the drive. Mr. Noel 
Vanstone was in excellent health and high good 
humour. Lecount had apologised for the little 
misunderstanding of the previous night; Le- 
count had petitioned for the excursion as a treat 
to herself. He thought of these concessions, 
and looked at Magdalen, and smirked and 
simpered without intermission. Mrs. Lecount 
acted her part to perfection. She was motherly 
with Magdalen, and tenderly attentive to Noel 
Vanstone. She was deeply interested in Captain 
Wragge’s conversation, and meekly disappointed 
to find it turn on general subjects, to the exclu- 
sion of science. Not a word or look escaped 
her, which hinted in the remotest degree at 
her real purpose. She was dressed with her 
customary elegance and propriety; and she 
was the only one of the party, on that sultry 
summer’s day, who was perfectly cool in the 
hottest part of the journey. 

As they left the carriage on their arrival at 
Dunwich, the captain seized a moment, when 
Mrs. Lecount’s eye was off him, and fortified 
Magdalen by a last warning word. 

“?Ware the cat!’ he whispered. “She will 
show her claws on the way back.” 

They left the village and walked to the ruins ofa 
convent near at hand—the last relic of the once- 
populous city of Dunwich which has survived the 
destruction of the place, centuries since, by the 
all-devouring sea. After looking at the ruins, they 
sought the shade of a little wood, between the 
village and the low sand-hills which overlook the 
German Ocean. Here, Captain Wragge man- 
cuvred so as to let Magdalen and Noel Vanstone 
advance some distance in front of Mrs. Lecount 
and himself—took the wrong path—and imme- 
diately lost his way with the most consummate 
dexterity. After a few minutes’ wandering (in 
the wrong direction), he reached an open space 
near the sea; and, politely opening his camp- 
stool for the housekeeper’s accommodation, pro- 
posed waiting where they were, until the missing 
members of the party came that way and dis- 
covered them. 

Mrs. Lecount accepted the proposal. She was 
perfectly well aware that her escort had lost him- 
self on purpose; but that discovery exercised no 
disturbing influence on the smooth amiability of 
her manner. Her day of reckoning with the captain 
had not come yet—she merely added the new 
item to her list, and availed herself of the camp- 








stool. Captain Wragge stretched himself in a 
romantic attitute at her feet; and the two deter- 
mined enemies (grouped like two lovers in a 
picture) fell into as easy and pleasant a con- 
versation, as if they had been friends of twenty 
years’ standing. 

“T know you, ma’am!” thought the captain, 
while Mrs. Lecount was talking to him. “You 
would like to catch me tripping in my ready-made 
science ; and you wouldn’t object to drown me in 
the Professor’s Tank !” 

“ You villain, with the brown eye and the 
green!” thought Mrs. Lecount, as the captain 
caught the ball of conversation in his turn; 
“thick as your skin is, l’ll sting you through it 
yet !” 

In this frame of mind towards each other, 
they talked fluently on general subjects, on 
public affairs, on local scenery, on society 
in England and society in Switzerland, on 
health, climate, books, marriage, and money— 
talked, without a moment’s pause, without a 
single misunderstanding on either side, for nearly 
an hour, before Magdalen and Noel Vanstone 
strayed that way, and made the party of four 
complete again. 

When they reached the inn at which the car- 
riage was waiting for them, Captain Wragge left 
Mrs. Lecount in undisturbed possession of her 
master, and signed to Magdalen to drop back for 
a moment and speak to him. 

“Well?” asked the captain in a whisper; “‘is 
he fast to your apron-string ?” 

She shuddered from head to foot, as she an- 
swered. 

“He has kissed my hand,” she said. “ Does 
that tell you enough? Don’t let him sit next 
me on the way home! I have borne all I can 
bear—spare me for the rest of the day.” 

*“T’ll put you on the front seat of the carriage,” 
replied the captain, “side by side with me.” 

On the journey back, Mrs. Lecount verified 
Captain Wragge’s prediction. She showed her 
claws. 

The time could not have been better chosen ; 
the circumstances could hardly have favoured her 
more. Magdalen’s spirits were depressed: she 
was weary in body and mind; and she sat exactly 
opposite the housekeeper—who had been com- 
pelled, by the new arrangement, to occupy the seat 
of honour next her master. With every facility 
for observing the slightest changes that passed 
over Magdalen’s face, Mrs. Lecount tried her first 
experiment by leading the conversation to the 
subject of London, and to the relative advantages 
offered to residents by the various quarters of 
the metropolis on both sides of the river. The 
ever-ready Wragge penetrated her intention 
sooner than she had anticipated, and interposed 
immediately. “ You’re coming to Vauxhall Walk, 
ma’am,” thought the captain; “I'll get there 
before you.” 

He entered at once into a purely fictitious 
description of the various quarters of London in 
which he had himself resided ; and, adroitly men- 
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tioning Vauxhall Walk as one of them, saved 
Magdalen from the sudden question relating to 
that very locality, with which Mrs. Lecount had 
proposed startling her to begin with. From his 
residences, he passed smoothly to himself; and 
poured his whole family history (in the character 
of Mr. Bygrave) into the housekeeper’s ears—not 
forgetting his brother’s grave in Honduras, with 
the monument by the self-taught negro artist ; 
and his brother’s hugely corpulent widow, on the 
ground floor of the boarding-house at Chelten- 
ham. Asa means of giving Magdalen time to 
compose herself, this outburst of autobiographical 
information attained its object, but it answered no 
other purpose. Mrs. Lecount listened, without 
being imposed on by a single word the captain 
said to her. He merely confirmed her conviction 
of the hopelessness of taking Noel Vanstone into 
her confidence, before she had facts to help her 
against Captain Wragge’s otherwise unassailable 
position in the identity which he had assumed. 
She quietly waited until he had done, and then 
returned to the charge. 

“It is a coincidence that your uncle should 
once have resided in Vauxhall Walk,” she said, 
addressing herself to Magdalen. “My master 
has a house in the same place; and we lived 
there before we came to Aldborough. May I 
inquire, Miss Bygrave, whether you know any- 
thing of a lady named Miss Garth ?” 

This time, she put the question before the cap- 
tain could interfere. Magdalen ought to have 
been prepared for it by what had already passed 
in her presence—but her nerves had been shaken 
by the earlier events of the day; and she could 
only answer the question in the negative, after 
an instant’s preliminary pause to control herself. 
Her hesitation was of too momentary a nature 
to attract the attention of any unsuspicious 
person. But it lasted long enough to confirm 
Mis. Lecount’s private convictions, and to en- 
courage her to advance a little further. 

“T only asked,” she continued, steadily fixing 
her eyes on Magdalen, steadily disregarding the 
efforts which Captain Wragge made to join 
in the conversation, “because Miss Garth is a 
stranger to me; and I am curious to find out 
what I can about her. The day before we left 
town, Miss Bygrave, a person who presented 
_ herself under the name 1 have mentioned, paid 

us a visit under very extraordinary circum- 
stances.” 

With a smooth, ingratiating manner; with a 
refinement of contempt that was little less than 
devilish in its ingenious assumption of the 
language of pity, she now boldly described Mag- 
dalen’s appearance in disguise, in Magdalen’s 
own presence. She slightingly referred to the 
master and mistress of Combe-Raven, as persons 
who had always annoyed the elder and more re- 
spectable branch of the family; she mourned 
over the children as following their parents’ 
example, and attempting to take a mercenary 
advantage of Mr. Noel Vanstone, under the pro- 
tection of a respectable person’s character and a 





respectable person’s name. Cleverly including 
her master in the conversation, so as to prevent 
the captain from effecting a diversion in that 
quarter; sparing no petty aggravation; striking 
at every tender place which the tongue of a 
spiteful woman can wound—she would, beyond 
all doubt, have carried her point, and tortured 
Magdalen into openly betraying herself, if Captain 
Wragge had not checked her in full career, by a 
loud exclamation of alarm, and a sudden clutch 
at Magdalen’s wrist. 

“len thousand pardons, my dear madam !” 
cried the captain. “ I see in my niece’s face, I 
feel in my niece’s pulse, that one of her violent 
neuralgic attacks has come on again. My dear 
girl, why hesitate among friends to confess that 
you are in pain? What mistimed politeness! 
Her face shows she is suffering—doesn’t it, Mrs, 
Lecount ? Darting pains, Mr. Vanstone, darting 
pains on the left side of the head. Pull down 
your veil, my dear, and lean on me. Our friends 
will excuse you; our excellent friends will ex- 
cuse you, for the rest of the day.” 

Before Mrs. Lecount could throw an instant’s 
doubt on the genuineness of the neuralgic attack, 
her master’s fidgety sympathy declared itself, 
exactly as the captain had anticipated, in the most 
active manifestations. He stopped the carriage, 
and insisted on an immediate change in the ar- 
rangement of the places—the comfortable back 
seat for Miss Bygrave and her uncle; the front 
seat for Lecount and himself. Had Lecount got 
her smelling-bottle? Excellent creature! let 
her give it directly to Miss Bygrave, and let the 
coachman drive carefully. If the coachman shook 
Miss Bygrave he should not have a halfpenny 
for himself. Mesmerism. was frequently useful 
in these cases. Mr. Noel Vanstone’s father had 
been the most powerful mesmerist in Europe; 
and Mr. Noel Vanstone was his father’s son. 
Might he mesmerise? Might he order that in- 
fernal coachman to draw up in a shady place 
adapted for the purpose? Would medical help 
be preferred? Could medical help be found any 
nearer than Aldborough? That ass of a coach- 
man didn’t know. Stop every respectable man 
who passed in a gig, and ask him if he was a 
doctor! So Mr. Noel Vanstone ran on—with 
brief intervals for breathing-time—in a con- 
tinually-ascending scale of sympathy and self- 
importance, throughout the drive home. 

Mrs. Lecount accepted her defeat, without 
uttering a word. From the moment when Cap- 
tain Wragge interrupted her, her thin lips closed, 
and opened no more for the remainder of the 
journey. The warmest expressions of her master’s 
anxiety forthe suffering young lady, provoked from 
her no outward manifestations of anger. She took 
as little notice of him as possible. She paid no 
attention whatever to the captain, whose exas- 
perating consideration for his vanquished enemy, 
made him more polite to her than ever. The 
nearer and the nearer they got to Aldborough, 
the more and more fixedly Mrs. Lecount’s hard 
black eyes looked at Magdalen reclining on the 
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opposite seat, with her eyes closed and her veil 
down. 

It was only when the carriage stopped at North 
Shingles, and when Captain Wragge was hand- 
ing Magdalen out, that the housekeeper at last 
condescended tonoticehim. Ashesmiledand took 
off his hatat the carriage door, the strong restraint 
she had laid on herself suddenly gave way ; and 
she flashed one look at him, which scorched up 
the captain’s politeness on the spot. He turned 
at once, with a hasty acknowledgment of Noel 
Vanstone’s last sympathetic inquiries, and took 
Magdalen into the house. 

“T told you she would show her claws,” he 
said. “Itis not my fault that she scratched you 
before I could stop her. She hasn’t hurt you, 
has she ?” 

“She has hurt me, to some purpose,” said 
Magdalen—“ she has given me the courage to go 
on. Say what must be done, to-morrow, and 
trust me to do it.” She sighed heavily as she 
said those words, and went up to her room. 

Captain Wragge walked meditatively into the 
parlour, and sat down to consider. He felt by 
no means so certain as he could have wished, of 
the next proceeding on the part of the enemy 
after the defeat of that day. The housekeeper’s 
farewell look had plainly informed him that she 
was not at the end of her resources yet ; and the 
old militiaman felt the full importance of pre- 
paring himself in good time to meet the next step 
which she took in advance. He lit a cigar, and 
bent his wary mind on the dangers of the future. 

While Captain Wragge was considering in the 
parlour at North Shingles, Mrs. Leeount was 
meditating in her bedroom at Sea View. Her 
exasperation at the failure of her first attempt to 
| expose the conspiracy, had not blinded her to the 
| instant necessity of making a second effort, before 
| Noel Vanstone’s growing infatuation got beyond 
her control. The snare set for Magdalen having 
| failed, the chance of entrapping Magdalen’s sister 
was the next chance to try. Mrs. Lecount 
ordered a cup of tea; opened her writing-case ; 
| and began the rough draught of a letter to be 
sent to Miss Vanstone the elder by the morrow’s 
post. 

So the day’s skirmish ended. The heat of the 
battle was yet to come. 


IGNORAMUS AT THE EXHIBITION. 
| Nor content with showing me the machinery,* 
which I understood no better after their expla- 
nation than I did before, another of my scientific 
friends insisted on taking me through the 
Eastern Annexe, to enlighten me concerning the 
uses of the various chemicals stored up there. 
I submitted: how could I do otherwise ? 

Off we went, through the colonial courts ; 
past the monkeys and snakes of British Guiana 
and the Maltese stone-work and filigree silver ; 
— the Australian wood trophy and the Cana- 

ian long-necked bottles of golden petroleum or 
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rock oil—just glancing at the vases, and jugs, and 
tables, and tazzas of black marble from erby- 
shire; and finally bringing up before a certain 
case, where some pretty things were to be 
seen. 

First, there was some nitrate of uranium—not 
that I know what nitrate of uranium is, only that 
it is very like exceedingly yellow barley-sugar. It 
is used chiefly for glass-staining and painting on 
enamel. Uranium was first discovered by Pp 
roth in 1789, but found now to be comparatively 
common in the Cornwall tin mines and among 
the lead and silver veins of Saxony. Then 
there were two big vessels of platinum; the one 
an alembic (what an old alchemist’s word !), and 
the other a boiler for rectifying sulphuric acid, 
and worth four hundred and sixty-five pounds, 
without the tubes. Platinum is essentially the 
chemist’s metal, and the most useful that he has. 
Fire does not melt it, unless at the most out- 

ous and almost unattainable ag ry air 
and water do not touch it; it can be heated 
to a white heat and still retain its polish; and 
the only acid that dissolves it, is the nitro- 
muriatic. What the analytical world did when 
it was not, no one now can understand. Pla- 
tinum is rarely found in masses, only in grains 
or spangles, for the most part not so large as 
linseed, sometimes as large as hempseed, and 
sometimes, but very rarely, as big as peas. But 
there have been tremendous giants—just one or 
two—to show what platinum can do if it likes. 
The largest bit seen hitherto is in this very 
Eastern Annexe of ours. It is an irregular 
mass about a foot long, and from five to. six 
inches deep, weighing three thousand two 
hundred ounces, or two hundred pounds. Up 
to the advent of this metallic son of Anak, 
the prize piece was one of twenty-one 
sot weight, brought from the Ural Moun- 
tains, and now in the famous Demidoff ca- 
binet; then there was another, over eleven 
pounds, also found in the Ural Mountains in the 
year 1827; and one in the Royal Museum at 
Madrid, larger than a turkey’s egg, and brought 
from the gold mine of Condoto, at Choco, in 
Peru; and another from the same place, weigh- 
ing more than two ounces avoirdupois, which 
Humboldt presented to the eabinet of Berlin. 
All these were mighty in their day, when com- 
pared to the linseed and hempseed of ordinary 
growths; but what are they now inthe presence 
of a leviathan weighing two hundred pounds? 
Platinum—a minor silver, from “ plata,” which 
means silver, according to the Spaniards—is 
found principally in the company of gold; and 
when first brought to Europe, in 1748, was called 
“ white gold,” in recognition of the many noble 
properties, which seem to make it akin to the 
royal metal. For it is so malleable that it can be 
beaten into leaves thin enough to be blown about 
aud floated anywhere by the breath—just like 
gold-leaf, in fact; and it is so ductile (I am 
obliged to use these hard words, but I don’t like 
them), that Dr. Wollaston made a wire of it no 
larger in diameter than the two-thousandth part 
of an inch; while its tenacity is proved by the 
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fact that a wire, one-eighteenth of an inch in 
diameter, can support a weight of three hundred 
and sixty-one pounds. So, after all, it has a 
right to be called white gold, and of royal stand- 
ing in the metallic world. It is used in orna- 
mental porcelain, to give a steely lustre to 
figures and surfaces, as gold is used to gild 
them; and a certain preparation called platinum 
black—how made I don’t in the least compre- 
hend—can be used for fumigating rooms, by 
giving them the odour of vinegar if spread or 
a watch-glass moistened with alcohol ; and if 
introduced into a mixture of air and inflammable 
as, causes an explosion as if it were fire itself. 
But its chief use is for chemical cups and vessels. 
As-we went further I saw some “ platinum 
salts,” which looked like sugared bonbons; and 
some granulated melted platinum, for all the 
world like the new American corn sweetmeat ; 
and some blood-red platinum something; and 
one very beautiful ingot, perfectly pure, all 
hacked and cut like a rock, but a little dusky 
looking, and neither like steel nor silver. Then 
there was a lovely bit of granulated silver, like 
frosted rock-work, white and moony, obtained by 
ouring melted silver into water; and another 
it of like form, appearance, and generation— 
only this was yellow gold instead of moonlight 
coloured silver—the sister and the brother keep- 
ing guard at each side of the case. 
hen there was the aluminum case with its 
great gorged falcon cast in one piece, and other 
things full of interest and information. Alu- 
minium, or aluminum, as it ought to be spelt, 
is what chemists call the “metallic base” of 
clay, as alumina is the “earth” and alum the 
“salt ;” the metal of the ordinary common clay 
of the fields and wolds, where it has lain un- 
noticed and undiscovered from Adam’s day to 
Sir Humphry Davy’s and Wobhler’s, while mil- 
lions of generations have walked heedless over 
it, and not even chemists have suspected that 
they had a precious metal at their feet. It is 
only quite of late years that it has been 
made use of; but lately the whole woman world 
has decked itself out in those pretty light silver- 
grey ornaments, which are to be bought fora 
trifle, but which look well and simple when their 
form is good. They have been trying to make 
aluminum do more serious service than make 
brooches and buckles and buttons; they have pro- 
~posed it for pianoforte wires, chemical balances, 
arometers, &c., and tliey have found it good for 
reflectors—betier, indeed, than silver—because 
it does not blacken or tarnish, even when placed 
in a solution of sulphur; and they have been 
concocting a very beautiful looking metal, which 
they call “alummum bronze,” an alloy of alu- 
minum and copper, and which they say like- 
wise does not tarnish. But can copper be mixed 
with anything and not get dull and dirty? 
Aluminum is marvellously Tight, a sixth only of 
the weight of silver, and so Jittle resonant that 
a huge bell as big as Big Ben would give out 
only a tiny little tinkle, very sweet and silvery, 
but utterly useless as a tocsin or a warning. 
The ruby, sapphire, oriental amethyst, topaz, and 





emerald, are all nothing but the crystallisation 
of aluminum, or alumina rather; bits of mere 
clay and marl, coloured in various proportions 
with oxide of iron; ninety-eight of clay (alumina), 
and the remaining two portions divided between 
the colouring matter and minute fractions of 
something else! This alumina, or the “earth of 
clay,” is the chief constituent in the fine porce- 
lain clay or kaolin used in our higher manufac- 
tures, giving it ductility in working, and tenacity 
in baking; it is also a mordant—that is, fastens 
certain colours on to printed cloths and calicoes ; 
and the painters’ colours called lakes are colours 
prepared with alumina. Pottery and colours 
are the chief uses to which we have put alumina 
as yet; and the creation of some of the most 
precious gems is one of the smallest uses to 
which it has been put by nature. 

Then comes the “salt” or alum, which is got 
out of alumina by some tremendous process 
utterly unintelligible to the uninitiated. Alum 
is represented in the Eastern Annexe by a huge 
white serpent with a red tongue, a large white 
dirty-looking open-worked column, and by big 
blue and red crowns and runic crosses, just like 
the children’s baskets to ‘be had for sixpence at 
the bazaar, only on a magnified scale. But alum is 
a very beautiful thing after all; as for the “ hair- 
salt alum,” or—let me take breath and mind my 
spelling—“schistose sulphate of magnesia,” it is 
one of the most lovely little dainty feathery bits 
of scientific nature to be found in the building; 
but I own I slacken a little in my admiration 
when I learn that hair-salt alum, or schistose 
sulphate of magnesia, is nothing but my old 
enemy, Epsom salts, in a more refined form and 
with a grander name. This grey and speckled 
mealy-looking stuff is what alum is made from, 
and is called alum schistose ; it is not ugly, 
though nothing like the soft frosted work of the 
hair-salt alum. Alum has various uses; amon 
them, it makes wood incombustible ; gives hard- 
ness to candles ; clears turbid water (do not the 
Chinese clear their worst and most brackish 
waters by a lump of alum properly propor- 
tioned?) ; it is used in tanning and dyeing lea- 
ther, and in the silvering and lacquering trades ; 
a pinch put into a churn bewitched, and when 
the butter will not “come,” separates the water 
from the cream and produces the result—butter ; 
it is an antidote to the painters’ disease—the 
lead cholic ; is a mordant in dyeing and printing 
calicoes ; is used by book-makers in their paste, 
and by London bakers in their bread (the 
wretches!) ; and it was the cause of a monster 
chimney, a huge fortune, and a damaging law- 
suit, when the Pendleton people tried to pull 
down Mr. Spence’s ieueodiien hundred feet 
high—which he had built for his “ammonia 
alum works” at Manchester, declaring that they 
would not be poisoned by the fumes, let what 
would be the consequences—the manufacture of 
alum not being considered the most savoury 
imaginable. This same Mr. Spence exhibits a 
lump of alum, of three tons and a half weight, 
natural size; and a noble white mammoth it is. 

Presently we come upon a case where a mag- 
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nificent gold-green crystal crown, like nothing 
in nature ever yet beheld, challenges public ad 
miration as “ acetate of rosaniline.” And now 
I am coming upon dangerous ground. The 
metals were all very well, and even I, a con- 
fessed ignoramus, could make out something 
about them ; but now when we are diving deeper 
into the chemical labyrinth, I must hold my end 
of the clue very firm, not to get utterly lost and 
bewildered. Well, this iia crown is 
called rosaniline ; and rosaniline is aniline that 
turns a bright rose-red in alcohol; and aniline 
is got from the “ basic oil of coal-tar,” whatever 
that may be, and also in any quantity from in- 
digo. This gold-green crown is very curious 
and very lovely. It is worth about four hundred 
pounds (at first the report went that it was 
worth a thousand), and one grain of it would dye 
a bucketful of water, deep magenta; and the 
whole crown itself would dye the Thames ma- 
genta from the sea to its source. Aniline is the 
material whence have been got the last two 
fashionable colours, mauve and magenta, A 
little way off, is a large bronze-coloured om 
called “solid purple aniline,” worth eight hun- 
dred pounds, and capable of dyeing a nation’s 
wardrobe the best shade of mauve. Mauve was 
originally sold at its weight in gold, for all that 
it was made of dirty akondiiee coal-tar ; but 
the secret has been found out now, and mauve 
and magenta fetch no more than some other dyes, 
though in the end a little dearer, because more 
fugitive than many others. In this case there 
various coloured anilines : 
green, and and yellow, and dull red, and 
purple, and dirty-looking mauve, all products of 
this basic oil of coal-tar under different condi- 
tions; as “ precipitated,” and “ oxalate,” and 
“sulphate,” and “‘chloride,” and “arseniate,” 
and “crystallised ;” only I cannot fit the name 
and condition together. Then there is some 
“magenta powder,” a beautiful mass of rainbow- 
coloured grains, like crushed peacock ore ; and 
a curious blue fluid called ameline, which the 
label tells us is also got out of aniline; and 
there are aniline orange, and aniline deep purple, 
and cyanine blue from aniline, and opaline blue 
from aniline; and all these last are liquids, and 
very bright and clear. There is another very 
brilliant colour got from coal-tar, called rosolic 
acid, which, if any one could fix as a dye, would 
make his fortune. But as yet rosolic acid is 
fugitive and shy, and fades away after a few 
hours’ exposure to the light. But it is such a 
crimson! A blood-red damask rose would look 
pale beside it. 

Then there are two crystal columns, which 
make part of Cinderella’s story quite possible. 
One is a magnificent collection of eight-sided 
gorgeous yellow crystals ; the other of blood red ; 
the first is called the yellow prussiate of potash, 
the second the red prussiate of potash, and is 
made from the yellow. Very grand and glorious 
the colours of both! A maiden adorned with 
gems of these prussiates would outshine an 
Eastern queen for magnificence of jewellery ; but 
fling a cup of water over her, O spiteful eldest 
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sister, or malignant fairy uninvited at her birth, 
and the guards would see nothing but a poor 
little beggar-girl, with never a ruby or an ame- 
thyst upon her. For, water dissolves our prus- 
siate of potash gems as quickly as it would dis- 
solve a few grains of salt or sugar. These 
prussiates are got out of hoofs of cattle, blood, 
waste bits of skin, horns, hides, old woollen 
rags, and even dried fungus. The yellow prus- 
siate makes the well-known “ Prussian blue” 
when mixed with iron salt; though I confess, 
privately, I do not know what iron salt is 
exactly. Potash does a great deal in the world. 
There is, first of all, oxalate of potash, better 
known as salts of lemon, that is, a mixture of 
potash and oxalic acid; and there is pearlash, 
that is roasted potash, with all the carbon and 
sulphur roasted out of it; and there is caustic 
potash, which seems to be something like the uni- 
versal solvent, and ean dissolve almost anything, 
whether flint or silk, sulphur or wool. 1t should 
never be touched with the tongue or fingers, 
unless you are desirous of a burn and a blister. 
Then there is carbonate of potash, or salts of 
tartar, which helps to make effervescing drinks, 
and citrate of potash, which is merely citric acid 
and that same potash carbonate, in its fizzin 
state called effervescing lemonade arfd kali ; an 
nitrate of potash, otherwise called nitre and 
saltpetre, good for corning rounds of beef and 
making gunpowder; and ‘itartrate of potash, 
which is cream of tartar, good for cooling heated 
blood, and got from the fermenting process of 
wines—called red or white argol, according to 
the colour of the wine fermenting. And pot- 
ash generally is the “salts” of vegetables, the 
largest proportion of which exists in the fumi- 
tory, and the smallest in the wood of the pine, 
Its metallic base is the metal called potassium, 
and the iodide of potassium, which is a certain 
preparation of iodine and carbonate of potash, is 
one of the prime agents in the photographer’s 
studio, and, if I mistake not, is also often to be 
seen in certain scrawling hieroglyphics on medi- 
cal prescriptions. 

do a little further and you will see a mass of 
white grains and crystals, called oxalic acid, 
originally got out of the sorrel plants, but, 
because there is not enough sorrel in the world, 
now made from sawdust, heated with a mixture 
of caustic soda and potash. John Dale, of 
Manchester, makes seven tons a week of oxalic 
acid, and sells it for ninepence the pound, 
though formerly it was ruinously dear—to the 
great saving of calico printers, who use it as a 
discharging, not colouring or fixing, agent. 
Oxalic acid whitens linen and top-boots, takes 
out fruit-stains, and is obtained from starch, 
gum, sugar, and treacle, as well as from heated 
sawdust. Near at hand is a grand lump of 
white-streaked blue-green copperas, of marvel- 
lous beauty, if of common uses, for it is only a 
“salt” made by copper and sulphur in certain 
combinations, and called blue vitriol and blue 
stone by the world at the laboratory door. But 
then, indeed, the emerald or royal malachite is 
only flint and carbonate of lime coloured with 
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oxide of copper; while the bluish malachite is 
pure carbonate of copper; and that lovely pea- 
cock ore of all imaginable colours, so richly scat- 
tered through the Burra Burra mines, is copper 
— and that queer-looking mass is arseniate 
of copper, or copper and arsenic, the erystals of 
which smell of garlic when heated, and run into 
metal when burnt to death with charcoal as their 
companion. 
ery different in its different conditions is 
that one same substance—phosphorus, As phos- 
horus, pure and simple, the soft white waxy- 
king residue of burnt bones, it takes fire in 
the open air, and by the heat of the hand alone ; 
and by a strange bit of homeopathic revenge, 
though itself the product of bones, in its use and 
manufacture it destroys the jaw-bones of work- 
men. As amorphous or red phosphorus, that 
is, common phosphorus highly heated and stirred, 
it will not take fire save under certain special 
chemical combinations, and is so thoroughly in- 
nocent that it may be eaten with impunity. 
This amorphous phosphorus is the secret of 
our new safety-matches, for nothing in the way 
of friction can make them ignite unless they are 
rubbed on their own peculiar sand-paper—the 
sand-paper being phosphorised, and the matches 
tipped with sulphur and chlorate of potash, 
which is the only combination tending to flame. 
Wherefore, because of its harmlessness in the 
making, and its safety in the using, amorphous 
phosphorus is to be patronised for matches in- 
stead of the deadly and dangerous form of bone 
essence employed. Phosphoric acid has lately 
been found to be good for the over-tasked 
brain ; being, in fact, the reparative power of the 
brain, and the cause of healthy mind-work. 
Then there is a vast deal to be said on this 
white pleasant-looking stuff called soda; to be 
had from certain mineral waters, or from the 
ashes of the seaside plant, salsola—soda—so 
largely cultivated by the Spaniards at Alicante, 
and when burnt known as sweet barilla—or from 
the burnt sea-weed known as kelp, which now, 
however, is chiefly used for giving iodine. Le 
Blanc was the first manufacturer of soda, having 
Philippe Egalité for his partner, but poor Le 
Blanc did not make a fortune, as some others 
have done lately, and shot himself in despair, 
when poverty clutched him too tightly by the 
throat. Now, hundreds and thousands of tons 
‘are made weekly, to the devastation and de- 
struction of the vegetable world for miles round. 
But no soda manufacturer could get out of the 
fatal consequences of scorched grass and poi- 
soned trees, till Mr. Gossage invented some- 
thing—unintelligible to me what—for collect- 
ing the muriatic acid gas, which does all the 
mischief. Ifthe manufacturer will build a good 
Gossage tower, the making of soda need not 
absolutely destroy every bit of vegetable life as 
far as the vapour of the muriatic acid can reach. 
Every one knows what soda is, from the laun- 
dress at her tub to the afflicted with “acid,” 
who keeps his little paper of carbonate of soda 
beside him as a usual after-dinner corrective ; 
but every one does not know that this pure 





white innocent lump is caustic soda, and that, if | 
you touch it, your flesh will be burnt to the | 


bone; nor that this white mass, called sodium, 


the “ metallic base” of soda, would, if broken in :! 


the air, go off into a flame, and that water 


kindles it, and nothing puts it out again. Then | 
there are some long silky crystals rose-red, called | 
palladium salts, and some long silky crystals of | 


pure scarlet, called iodide of mercury; and 
specimens of gold and gold-leaf, white, greenish, 


yellow, and coppery, rhubarb-coloured, brown | 


(for gilding porcelain), and heroic red—the gold- 
leaf made of the best gold, else it will not ham- 
mer into sufficient thinness, but breaks and goes 


off into flakes, and cannot be beaten into its | 


hundred square feet of leaf from the ingot of one 
square inch or one ounce (troy); and glittering 
spangles of native gold, and a few specimens of 


Welsh quartz, I think it was, with actually half | 


a dozen minute scales of gold glittering through 


the grey! and pretty rock of quite xed gold j 
right, and | 


and gold dissolved by chlorine, very 
used in photography. 

And then there are the silver specimens— 
silver dissolved in nitric acid, making the nitrate 
of silver—also for photographers’ use; called 
lunar caustic when melted, and capable of black- 
ening any amount of flesh ; and there is the case 
of German silver, which is a dull mixture of 
nickel and copper, and not to be encouraged by 
the lovers of the beautiful; and specimens of 
sulphur ; anda pretty pale-yellow powder called 
tannin, and onthe, 4 te still, called gallie acid, 
and gallic acid crystallised ; all got from oak- 
galls and used for dyeing. And there is a 
crystallised hollow sphere of bismuth, good, as 
the “ sub-nitrate,” for making pear]-white, which 
pearl-white is used by ladies for their faces, by 
potters for their enamelling, and by doctors for 
“cordalgia,” or heart-ache of some kind ; also, 
with a slight difference of preparation, good for 
making an invisible ink, to be brought out by 
plunging the paper written on, in water. This 
nitrate of bismuth mixed with tin makes a mor- 
dant for all violet tints in calico printing. And 
there is another crystallised hollow sphere, soft 
and waxen, but this is only camphor, about 
which I do not think it worth while to cudgel 
my brains, beyond the very patent example of 
camphor balls for winter chaps; and a greyish- 
coloured half hollow sphere, crystallised, of 
muriate of Gulain—vint is that?—to be 
noticed because of its beauty, and another, 
lighter coloured, of like form, close to it, called 
papaverine, and another of codeine, larger and 
lihter still, and a lump of morphia pure white : 
and I believe all come from the same mother, 
and mean the same thing, namely, the essence 
of poppy, or opium under scientific disguises. 
Then there is a very pretty bit of antimony, 
called star regulus, like a dusky bit of tarnished 
silver with fern-leaves engraved on it, and a 
column of crude antimony, like a stalactite 
column, and printers’ type cast from the metal 
alloyed ; for type-casting and eye-blackening are 
the two principal uses of antimony that I know of. 

A large ugly brownish-grey mushroom- 
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shaped mass of corrosive sublimate seems to me 
like the chemical “ correspondence” of lions and 
tigers, and all other noxious animals of the 
jungle ; while this huge crystallisation of calomel, 
the offspring of corrosive sublimate, makes one 
shudder at the remembrance of all the lives its 
snaky deadliness has lost to the world. A case 
of terrible medicines is at my elbow. Jalap, 
and camomile, and henbane, and rhubarb, and 
bark, and colocynth, and aconite, geutian, and 
colchicum—brown and nasty—and belladonna of 
a dull olive, and extract of cleavers, and sickly- 
coloured hemlock got from the flowering plant, 
all sticky-looking treacly masses, not fluid, but 
bearing in their very look the ugly nature of 
their action. And then there is a case of un- 
guents ; onea sickly green, “ unguentum conii,” 
conium being the “volatile base” (!) of hem- 
lock, with very many others, unintelligible to me. 
Some of the bottles are pretty ; for instance, the 
bluish phosphate of iron, and the —_—, 
litmus, and the golden-looking iodide of lead, 
and the steel-bright crystals of iodin. precip., 
and the carnation-coloured hydrarg. biniodid ; 
but I have not the faintest conception of the 
meaning of these last words, or what the bottles 
really contain. 

But the artists’ colour-cases are still the most 
beautiful! Has any one ever seen anything 
like Wimsor and Newton’s cups of chromes, 
and carnations, and scarlet lakes, and royal 
blues, and paler azures, and insolent orange, and 


wigpe and greens, and snowy kuubbles of 
ake white, and primrose daintiness, and crim- 
sons loud and fierce as a war-cry, and pinks 


tender and loving as a young girl? The gems 
of colour lie in that case of the Rathbone-place 
magicians; and if Linnell puts our eyes out 
with his Surrey sunsets, it is here that we find 
the cause. 

And now I have done with all the scientific 
chemicals, for my chemical friend is disgusted 
with my ignorance ; and I go wandering alone 
about the wax-candles, coloured, painted, and 
moulded, and fit only for the altars of monster 
cathedrals ; and up to the cases of wax-flowers, 
where dreamy thoughts of bees and a summer’s 
day among the lanes, and hedge-roses, and honey- 
suckles, and the sheep-dog barking on the fells 
in the distance, hang like an atmosphere about 
them; and I look at the dyed grass flowers ; and 
at the fishing flies; and at Pears’ transparent 
soap; and at that ugly looking block of primrose 
soap, more like common brown than primrose ; 
and at the statuettes done in soap—our Queen 
and the rest of them in mottled or curd, with red 
and blue streaks across their faces; and at the 
pink and yellow crystallised spermaceti, ver 
flaky, soft, and fairy-like. And near to dem ¥ 
learn something of the purification of sperm oil, 
and how it passes from the “crude or body oil” 
through the conditions of “head matter” and 
“bagged sperm” to finally culminate in that 
clear golden fluid, bright and beautiful and fit 
for home use. Then I taste Thorley’s aromatic 
compound, which he lets fall into a little trough, 
like the trough of a bird-cage, and I do not 





think it delicious, though cows and horses may; 
and I smell the hops, which is a fresh and fe i 
some perfume ; and I admire the new method of 
breeding wheat, and the lift which Darwin’stheo 
of selection seems to have got thereby; and I loo 
longingly at the biscuits, and the sugar-plums, 
ee the crystallised fruits, and the cut bride- 
cake, with its luscious top of snow, and midland 
of creamy loam, lying on the rich and solid basis 
of its primitive formation ; and I have a tender in- 
terest in the chocolate cases, and I feel a cannibal 
with respect to those little men and women in 
soft brown, and would like to try that old shoe, 
or even that miniature bird-cage ; and then they 
give me a dozen different perfumes at the perfu- 
mery stands, each one of which neutralises the 
other, until the effect of the whole is decidedly 

leasant ; and I wonder how those bottles of 
jelly would turn out if my cook had one for a 
gala day; and whether the coloured gelatine 
would be good to eat; and what the fruit 
essences are made of—knowing that they are not 
made of fruit, but of some monstrous compound, 
with a name no one can spell, and an origin 
no one can fathom ; and I have larcenious designs 
on those oddly-cut pickles, and speculate on 
their flavour with imaginary cold roast beef ; for 
the truth is I am getting hungry and tired, and 
my thoughts are wandering in a low-bred and 
unscientific manner to food and rest. And then 
faint gushes of sickly soup come in from the 
refreshment-room, and nearly drive me to de- 
spair, they smell so appetising and suggestive ; 
and I do not dine till seven, and it is now only 
half-past four. So I turn my attention to the 
vegetable ivory and the shell-work, and try to 
feel an interest in both—wherein I signally fail; 
and I look at the seeds and the Indian corn, 
and the long eatable-looking starch, and the 
gums and the glues and the varnishes, and 
wonder how they ever came out of trees, when 
they look so like stones or crystallised pebbles ; 
and then I sit down before some coloured wools, 
and wonder how much arsenic is in that mar- 
vellously bright green rug overhead, till I find 
myself nodding, and a policeman saying severely, 
** Move on ; move on.” 

And so I wander out and homeward, giving 
one parting glance at all these wonders; and in 
my parting glance I come upon a case, with these 
things contained : dimethy parabanic acid—some 
soft, silvery crystals; orcine—dark flesh-red 
powder; kinate of calcium—like broken loaf- 
sugar; and sparkling crystals and spangles of 
deep ely «ts. orcine; and purru—like 
re Be powder ; and silicate of soda—pale blue 
crystals below and brown at the top, which I be- 
lieve is an unhealthy condition for silicate of 
soda to be in; and another silicate of soda—a 
bright yellow fluid; and santonin—also bright 
yellow ; and hypophosphate of quinine and iron— 
a pale yellowish brown; and pyrophosphate of 
iron—green and not bewitching. And, I ask 
you candidly—of all those tired-looking trailing 
women, carrying babies, or thumping laggin 
children—of all those half-washed men, wit. 
their mouths open, and their brains not over-phos- 
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horised—nay, even of all those smart young 
ladies, fresh and gay, and glib with last night’s 
opera, or Lord Dundreary—how many have un- 
derstood the uses of that case, or know the 
English of one single thing it contained? It 
may be all very clever and scientific ; but I con- 
tend that it is not the least in the world instruc- 
tive, and that a few good honest English expla- 
nations would have been of ten times more 
benefit to the sightseers. 


FROM THE WILDS. 


So my old friend recollects me, though the tide of 
time hath cast 

Many a long wild wave between us, since we hailed 
each other last, 

Yet I glory in the feeling that your love is not es- 
tranged, 

That the boy-hgart beats through manhood with an 
ardour all unchanged; 

Dwelling in the giant city ’mid its shocks of worldly 
war, 

And its roaring stream of traffic bridged by ancient 
Temple-bar ; 

Turning from the syren pleasures, from the sorrow 
and the strife, 

Still your memory loves to wander on the morning 
hills of life, 

Gaining glimpses of the glory that has burned to 
pass away, 

As the dawn’s wild hectic beauty melts into sober day. 


And your thoughts are often with me, though you 
cannot well divine 

How the scorching blasts of trial may have rudely 
shaken mine; 

But my friend is unforgotten. Can he deem affection 
less 

Where it bends a guardian spirit in the savage wil- 
derness ? 

Where it reigns all undisputed, feeling nought of 
earth’s alloy, 

Like a free wild thing of nature, full of light and full 
of joy? 

No! the friendship of our boyhood hath no change 
nor turning known, 

But still burns strong within me, leaping up to meet 
your own. 


Could you see me here at noonday, half a satyr, half 
a clown, 

For my hands are hard with labour, and my cheek 
is darkly brown ; 

Not the slender youth you knew me, when on 
shining English sands 

_We watched the ships together and discoursed of 

foreign lands, 

When our aims were undecided, and the golden 
future seemed 

All that young Imagination in her heyday ever 
dreamed. 

You may strive for fame and win it, J can only hope 
to share 

Such poor toil and such poor triumph as the name- 
less exiles bear, 

Fell the oak and rear the shanty, die amid the soli- 
tude, 

Where the sword-bright river flashes from its sheath 
of sombre wood. 

Yeti I know not who is better—you with dreams of 
fame to come, 

Or myself, whose aspirations in this awful bush are 
dumb, 








For the dial-shadow pointeth to the grave when all 
is past. 

And our toils, though high or humble, only seek for 
rest at last. 





THE COUNTRY OF MASANIELLO. 


Atmost with his last breath, the great states- 
man who was the first Prime Minister of Italy 
deplored the condition into which Naples had 
been plunged by “that scoundrel Ferdinand”— 
the hero of Mr. Gladstone’s indignant denuncia- 
tions, and the father of him who fled like a 
spectre before the daylight of Garibaldi’s ad- 
vance. “There are now,” said Cavour, while 
lying on his bed of death, “no longer Lom- 
bards, nor Piedmontese, nor Tuscans, nor Ro- 
magnols—we are all Italians. But there are 
still Neapolitans. There is much corruption in 
their country; but it is not their fault, poor 
people, they have been so badly governed!” 
Buch is the report of those memorable words, 
given by Cavour’s niece, the Countess Alfieri, 
in a recently published work by M. William de 
la Rive, entitled Le Comte de Cavour: Récits 
et Souvenirs. The count spoke with all the so- 
lemnity, the tenderness, the awe, and the sense 
of responsibility, of a man who knew that he 
had but few more moments to live; and there can 
be no doubt that what he said was the truth. It is 
one of the most fatal qualities of a despotism such 
as that of the detestable Neapolitan Bourbons 
that it not merely tortures the bodies of its 
victims, but poisons the whole national life. 
Self-respect disappears with self-government ; 
abject servility is resorted to as the only protec- 
tion against the caprices of a cruel and irre- 
sponsible tyrant; profligacy becomes the re- 
source of men who, from not being allowed 
to speak, have almost ceased to think; vio- 
lence, cowardliness, and greed, are soon equally 
the habits of the rulers and the ruled. 

What Cavour expressed in brief, while wait- 
ing the Divine summons to depart, another 
Italian nobleman has just placed before the 
English public in a more elaborate form, in a 
style singularly vivid and dramatic, and from 

ersonal observation in what may be called the 
infected regions. Count Arrivabene, the author 
of Italy under Victor Emmanuel, is a member of 
an old Lombard family which for the last forty 
years has given many recruits to the pa- 
triotic party in the north of the peninsula. An 
Austrian subject by birth, an English subject by 
adoption, but above all things an Italian, the 
count is ey qualified to instruct English- 
men on the present position of his country, 
the virtues and short-comings of his country- 
men, and the necessities of the future. A long 
residence in England as an exile, has given him 
such a command of our language that he writes 
his work in it direct, without trusting to the 
somewhat distorting medium of translation ; 
and a corresponding knowledge of, and sym- 
pathy with, our institutions enable him to 
address his mind to the task in a spirit pe- 
culiarly acceptable to Englishmen. His two 
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ample volumes contain an account of the won- 
derful events which have occurred in Italy 
within the last four years ; but it is with his ac- 
count of the social condition of the south that 
we have now todo. The battles of Lombardy, 
of Sicily, of Naples, and of the Papal States, 
are matters of history; and with politics we 
do not meddle in these pages. The accuracy of 
the count’s volumes will not be doubted by 
any one acquainted with the work from which 
they are derived. The author, it is true, is a 
Lombard, and a strong Lombard feeling per- 
vades his mind. Who so brave, patriotic, in- 
telligent, statesman-like, gentle, and virtuous, 
as the men of that northern province re- 
cently belonging entirely to Austria, and still 
in one small fragment languishing beneath the 
grip of the Kaiser, or the count would not be a 
man proscribed in the ancient halls of his race ? 
It has been a characteristic of Italians at all 
times to dwell with undue emphasis on what 
may be called provincial patriotism; but in 
Count Arrivabene this is balanced by a manifest 
habit of fairness, of the most scrupulous kind. 
The fact, moreover, is unquestionable, that the 
Lombard population is one of the finest in the 
peninsula, and has done priceless service in the 
national cause; but our author, while recording 
this with natural pride, does not forget the 
glories and the virtues of other parts of the 
common country, from the Alps. to the Medi- 
terranean. 

Italy, like the sometime’ United States of 
America, may be divided into two grand sec- 
tions, presenting many obvious contrasts. “ The 
North” and “the South” are terms having a 
Transalpine as well as a Transatlantic signifi- 
cation, only with this vast difference—that the 
tendency of the two bodies in the one case is to 
cohesion, and in the other to separation. Yet 
in Italy there is in some respects a much more 
strongly marked distinction between the North 
and the South than exists in America. The 
origina! Italic stock in the North has been 
greatly and most advantageously qualified by the 
influx of Gothic races—the very bone and sinew 
of the modern world; the men of Naples and 
Sicily are in some measure Greek in their origin, 
and, though not without a Gothic infusion (for 
the Vandals, Normans, and Suabians have been 
there), have received a large element of Oriental 
and semi-Oriental blood, which they seem to have 
assimilated with greater readiness than the Teu- 
tonic. Their Greek ancestry should have made 
them great; but the Hellenes have not shone in 
the modern world, and they ceased to be the do- 
minant race even in ancient times. The Greeks 
of the present day exhibit something of an Asiatic 
character; and the Neapolitans and Sicilians 
bear a strong family likeness. On the other 
hand, the contrast between the latter and the 
Northern Italians is most palpable. Though 
the language spoken by a Lombard or Tuscan 
and by a Neapolitan or Ricilian are both dialects 
of Italian, they are so dissimilar that an un- 
educated man from the one part of the country 
is absolutely unable to understard the speech of 
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those belonging to the other part. The personal 
characteristics of the two races are equally dis- 
tinct. Neither can claim a monopoly of good 
qualities; but the North is certainly far more 
energetic, strong, educated, and self-reliant, than 
the South, and is therefore fitter for freedom 
and self-government. Cavour saw and expressed 
the truth in those dying words of his, when 
he said that the Neapolitans must be taught 
morality, and be educated; but that, in the 
mean while, if was of no use to revile them. 
They are the children of a long succession of 
governments incalculably vicious and degrading, 
and it is to their credit that they have come no 
worse out of the trial. 

Courage, which is one of the virtues of free- 
dom, is not so widely diffused among the 
Southern as among the Northern Italians. It 
is true that, by a species of guerilla warfare, 
the Sicilians kept alive the insurrection in their 
island, in the spring of 1860, until the arrival 
of Garibaldi and his heroes changed a series of 
desultory operations into a triumphant cam- 
paign. But the Liberator had a good deal of 
trouble with the recruits he raised on the spot. 
Our countryman, Colonel Dunne, was entrusted 
with the command of a regiment of “ Picciotti:” 
a name given to the volunteers supplied by 
the Sicilian peasantry. They had never been 
under fire, and at the taking of Melazzo they 
flinched unequivocally. ‘This would not suit 
their English officer. Dunne accordingly re- 
sorted to a very rough device for urging them 
to the combat. He literally sabred them right 
and left wherever he found them hanging back, 
being at least determined that they should not 
save their lives by their cowardice. A battalion 
of this regiment was at one time skirting the 
wall of a garden from which the Neapolitan 
soldiers were directing a sharp fire. The colonel 
ordered one of his companies to jump over the 
wall, and dislodge the enemy from the enclosed 
space. The Picciotti hesitated, and even a 
vigorous application of the colonel’s sword 
failed to urge them on. Dunne thereupon 
seized two of his lagging men, and threw 
them over the wall into the garden, repeat- 
ing the operation two or three times. Struck 
with astonishment and consternation at this 
apparent descent from the sky of red-shirted 
Garibaldians (though, in truth, they were not 
worthy of that name), the Neapolitans exclaimed, 
“They fly, they fly!” and straightway began 
themselves to fly also, though in another sense 
and in a different manner. A good deal should 
of course be pardoned in young troops, to whom 
the perils of war are entirely new. The annals 
of all nations, if honestly written, would pro- 
bably furnish instances of raw recruits waver- 
ing when opposed to disciplined battalions; 
for courage is as much a habit as a gift of 
nature. But it must be admitted that it is a 
very extreme instance when we find a people 
sabred by a foreigner into fighting for their own 
freedom. ‘The population of Melazzo, more- 
over, left the town during the attack, instead 
of falling on the rear of its Neapolitan defenders. 
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Count Arrivabene, however, attributes this pusil- 
lanimity to the demoralisation purposely encou- 
raged by the Bourbon government, and he adds 
that “matters are in a fair way of changing ; for, 
since Sicily has been freed, it gives to the Italian 
army soldiers who are worthy comrades of those 
drawn from the provinces of Piedmont, Lom- 
bardy, Tuscany, and the Aimilia.” 

Like most Southern races, the Sicilians are 
often superstitious, and not unfrequently cruel. 
The people of Messina boast of possessing an au- 
tograph letter of the Virgin Mary; and the in- 
habitants of another town say that they have 
some letters written by a very singular kind 
of saint—“San Diavolo” (St. Devil). The 
ferocity lurking in the hot blood of these im- 
pulsive islanders was shown in a very alarming 
way in the summer of 1860, while Garibaldi was 
preparing to cross the Straits into Naples. The 
people of the small town of Bronte thought 
they could not use their newly-acquired liberty 
better than by inaugurating a communistical 
movement, attended by all the horrors of the 
first French revolution. The adherents of the 
Bourbons were denominated “orci” (rats), 
and in less than a week some fifty of them 
were slain in cold blood, and their property was 
divided amongst the rabble of the town. Edu- 
cated in habits of violence and rapacity by 
their former rulers, the people seemed re- 
solved to “better the instruction.” But it 
was not for such purposes that Garibaldi 
had freed the Sicilians ; so he sent one of his 
lieutenants (Bixio) to put an end to the out- 
break, which was Bot ~ done by a few sum- 
mary executions. It is said—whether truly or 
not our author will not positively affirm—that 
General Bixio was so incensed on seeing the 
chief of the movement, who had himself slaugh- 
tered ten “rats,” that he drew his revolver, and 
shot the culprit dead. 

The Neapolitans are equally prone with the 
Sicilians to commit acts of ferocity. At Villa 
San Giovanni, the Bourbon troops shot a Gari- 
baldian soldier who had mounted on the roof of 
a farm-house to exhibit a flag of truce; and 
two Neapolitan officers who afterwards visited 
the Liberator at his ‘camp, to negotiate a sur- 
render, coolly said, in excuse for that treache- 
rous act, that ‘‘ some wag of a sentry had let off 
his musket in a freak!” In the same “ wag- 
gish” spirit, the men would sometimes turn 
upon their own officers. Shortly after Gari- 
baldi’s landing in Calabria, the Neapolitan Ge- 
neral Brigante was compelled to capitulate. 
His soldiers looked upon this as the act of a 
traitor, and they slew the unfortunate com- 
mander in the piazza of Melito. From the first 
floor of the café commanding the piazza, Count 
Arrivabene, a day or two after, saw a half-dried 
pool of blood, mixed with cinders. It was 
there that Brigante had been murdered and 
half-burned, together with his unoffending 
horse. 

Some weeks later, the count himself had prac- 
tical evidence of the brutality of the Bourbon 
troops. In the pacific capacity of correspondent 





to a London newspaper, he was following the 
movements of the two armies at the battle of 
the Volturno, when he encountered a column of 
Neapolitans, who, after shooting him in the 
leg, made him their prisoner. One man struck 
him on the head; another gave him so heavy a 
blow on the shoulders that, although it was a 
bright day, he appeared to see all the stars in 
the heavens. About twenty Garibaldians had 
been captured by the same company. ‘These 
men, together with the count, were forced to 
exchange their coats and caps for those of the 
Neapolitans, and to march at the front of the 
column. “ You will thus have a chance of being 
killed by your own comrades,” remarked one of 
the sergeants; and it is a marvel that no such 
catastrophe occurred. On entering the town of 
Capua, some of the populace endeavoured to 
tear the prisoners from the hands of the mili- 
tary, and to kill them at once. A barber rushed 
from his shop, razor in hand, and shouted out, 
“Captain, let me have one of the fellows!” 
Men, women, and children, showered stones on 
the captives; and some of the soldiers not form- 
ing their escort even endeavoured to cut them 
down with swords, or transfix them with bayo- 
nets. Still greater perils attended them on the 
following night; for, being compelled, in their 
journey to the fortress of Gaeta, to pass through 
a camp of twelve thousand Neapolitans, the 
soldiers who were sitting round their bivouac 
fires plucked out the burning stakes, and, with 
frightful howlings and execrations, threatened 
the Garibaldians with instant death. But the 
officer in command of the escort, who appears 
to have been a noble gentleman, drove back the 
infuriated troops, and in a quarter of an hour 
the prisoners were clear of the camp. 

Servility is one of the inevitable fruits of a 
cruel and tyrannical government; and most 
painful were the exhibitions of this nature 
which Count Arrivabene saw in his progress 
through the southern provinces. Having been 
set free, owing to the interposition of the 
English government, he re-entered Capua on 
the 3rd of November, with the staff of Gari- 
baldi. The same people who a month before 
had menaced the lives of the captives, now 
greeted their return as conquerors, with shouts 
of welcome and praise ; the very barber who had 
thirsted for the blood of “one of the fellows” 
was amongst the most enthusiastic; and a Nea- 
politan captain, who, before the capitulation, 
had called Garibaldi a brigand, and Victor 
Emmanuel a scoundrel, professed himself a 
staunch patriot, and asked our author to recom- 
mend him to the Sardinian general, that he 
might obtain a.commission as major. This ten- 
dency to beg for places, honours, and promotion, 
was lamented by Cavour on the solemn occasion 
to which we have already referred. It disgusted 
Garibaldi immediately after his arrival in the 
southern capital ; and it met Count Arrivabene 
at every turn. ‘The Liberator took up his quar- 
ters at the palace of the Foresteria, aud here he 
was soon besieged by a mob of beggars of all 
classes. very one professed to have endured 
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unheard-of sufferings under the Bourbons for | fact, mendicity approaches in so many shapes 
the cause of liberty, and all thought they had | that the foreigner may well be excused if he 
indisputable claim on the dictatorial govern-| doubts every man, woman, and child he meets. 
ment for pensions or sinecures. After the | And yet Naples has a magnificent central work- 
departure of Garibaldi, and during the Vice-| house, with a large annual income ; but in the 
regency of Farini, our author witnessed a dis-|time of the Bourbons the funds were scan- 
graceful scene at the palace of the government. | dalously misappropriated, being divided amongst 
A porter entered one of the private rooms, and | the administrators and the political police. It 
announced that a deputation from “ the martyrs | is to be hoped matters are now better. 
of freedom” was in the hall, and wanted to see| The government deposed by Garibaldi, though 
Farini. He explained this singular designation | strong enough to imprison and torture all = 
by saying that the persons referred to were the | refuse to be its slaves, was powerless for good. 
patriots who had been either imprisoned or| Its impotence in a matter of ordinary police 
persecuted by the Bourbons. They were shown | was strikingly shown in the rise of a society 
in to the governor-general, and courteously | of thieves and assassins, called the Camorra, 
asked what they required. “The martyrs, whose | which was allowed to strike its roots so deep 
messengers we are,” answered the spokesman, | that it has not yet been extirpated even by 
“request places in the government—every man | the present government, notwithstanding the 
a place ; but a lucrative one, and without delay.” | strenuous efforts made with that view. The so- 
Farini replied that he would consider their | ciety is composed of liberated convicts, minor 
cases, but he at the same time pleaded the diffi- | officials, and men connected with the police and 
culty of finding room for so many applicants.| with the prisons. Its members keep a watch 
“ Thereupon,” says Count Arrivabene, “as if all| on all persons from whom they think they can 
the martyrs, hving and dead, not only of the | extract anything, and by continued threats im- 
kingdom of Naples, but of all Italy, were | pose such contributions as they please. During 
assembled in the room, there arose a chorus of|the two last reigns they set the authorities 
voices, shouting, ‘Bread, bread! We are all| completely at defiance. They paid no custom- 
starving!” Farini, in a mood between pity | house duties, and taxed the citizens in any way 
and disgust, flung his purse towards the sup-| they liked. They even extended their influence 
plicants, saying, “If it is only bread you want, | over the jails, and forced the prisoners to buy 
take this!” Our author witnessed the incident | with cash, protection from annoyance and injury. 
from the door of the room; and, he adds, “it|The government was at length roused into 
was revolting to see how the miserable wretches, | taking some steps against so frightful an evil ; 
changing at once from candidates for office into | and the principal Camorristi were despatched to 
downright beggars, clutched at the purse, tore | the penitentiary island of Ponza. But, by a 
it from each other’s hands, and seized upon the | piece of false liberalism in the days of June, 
few napoleons it contained, a and | 1860, when free institutions were proclaimed 
snatching, as if oblivious of the absent martyrs, | with a sort of hysterical haste and vehemence, 
who were probably as hungry as themselves, but | in the vain hope of checkmating Garibaldi, the 
who assuredly never had their share of Farini’s | Camorristi were allowed to return. ‘They af- 
liberality.” These men, it must be borne in| fected to be great friends of liberty, and, in 
mind, all belonged to the well-to-do classes, and | that desecrated name, abandoned themselves to 
therefore had not the excuse of dire necessity |the most horrible licence. “They smuggled, 
which they feigned. and protected smugglers ; they violated all moral 
There are other forms of beggary in Naples, | !aws; they robbed openly; they used thieves 
less ignominious, perhaps, than this, but even|as their instruments, and committed deeds of 
more annoying. ‘The streets are so infested (or | blood which remained unpunished, owing to the 
at any rate were, until recently) with crowds of | cowardliness of the witnesses, who would not 
horrible creatures soliciting alms, and sometimes | depose against them, for fear of their lives.” 
exhibiting malformations and the ravages of dis- | Since the revolution, the evil has been in some 
ease, that locomotion, whether on foot or in a} degree checked; but it still exists, and will pro- 
carriage, becomes a difficult, painful, and dis-| bably continue to exist until the whole people 
gusting task. Relieve one of these professed | have been educated in habits of industry and 
beggars, and you are a marked man; you are| order. When the Duke of Cajanello—an alleged 
followed from place to place by a buzzing swarm | political offender—was in prison during the ad- 
of petitioners, and are even assailed outside the | ministration of Commendatore Nigra, he used 
windows of your hotel by such cries as “ Ex-| to be met every Sunday, while taking his walk 
cellency—general—highness! we are dying of | in the lobby, by the chief of the Camorra, who 
hunger—we are dying of hunger!” In England | was there together with a crew of thieves and 
and in other countries, beggary is a trade; in| assassins, and who, addressing him with the 
Naples it appears to be an art—a science. | greatest respect, would say: “* Eecellenza, this 
The devices by which a traveller (especially an | week you have been fined such and such a sum.” 
English sonnel is annoyed, are multitudinous | From twenty to thirty piastres a time, were thus 
in number, and a in ingenuity. There | extracted from the pocket of his excellency, 
are half-naked beggars and well-dresse beggars; | who, had he refused the contribution, or de- 
gentlemanly beggars and priestly beggars. The | nounced the miscreants to the authorities, would 
mendicant friars supply a large contingent. In| in all probability have been assassinated. 
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One of the exploits of the Camorristi reminds 
us of the story of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. 
Two individuals having the appearance of work- 
men presented themselves at the mansion of the 
Marquis X., carrying a piano. They were told 
that the marquis had gone into the country; 
but the porter said that they might take the 
piano up-stairs, and place it in the apartment 
for which it was designed. ‘This was done, and 
the two workmen left. In the evening, an in- 
mate of the house went down to the porter, and 
asked him whether the marquis had returned 
from the country? The man replied in the nega- 
tive; whereupon the other said that he had 
heard persons moving about in the marquis’s 
private room. The two went up-stairs, and 
found several thieves at work ; and the mystery 
as to how they had got in, was thus explained :— 
One of the nobleman’s servants belonged to the 
society of the Camorra; and, having communi- 
cated with his associates, they placed in the 
piano one of their comrades, who afterwards ad- 
mitted the rest. 

As might be expected, ignorance, prejudice, 
and superstition, darken the minds of the Nea- 

olitans to a lamentable degree. Inthe land of 
San Gennaro, the saints are worshipped with 
extravagant devotion, varied at times with 
eociahh abuse when they do not perform all 
that is required of them. The fisherman will 
not put to sea should a gust of wind quench the 
light of the oil-lamp burning before the Ma- 
donna of the house ; the lazzarone pauses in un- 
reasoning dread at the door of the wine-shop, if 
a dog and a cat are fighting there together ; and 
all classes stand in awe of the Evil Eye. This 
last-named superstition is one of the most widely 
diffused in the world. It is found in the ex- 
treme north of Europe, and among the Oriental 
races, as readers of Beckford’s Vathek are 
aware; but in Naples it is extremely pre- 
valent. Even the educated believe in this 
occult and malignant influence; and those who 
have the unlucky credit of exercising it are uni- 
versally shunned. The power is thought to be 
transmitted in some families from generation to 
generation. The late King Ferdinand, with the 
weakness of mind which commonly accompanies 
cruelty, was a firm believer in this superstition, 
and refused to receive at the palace any one, no 
matter how high his rank, who had the reputa- 
tion of being a Jettatore, as these suspected 
persons are called. -One day, however, a prince 
who was popularly accused of possessing the 
Evil Eye got admission to a royal ball at Caserta. 
Every one fled from his presence; and, as the 
king was talking to him, a large chandelier 
almost over their heads fell from its fastenings, 
and severely injured some of the guests. The 
unfortunate prince was of course never allowed 
to come near the court again, and was even 
shunned by his most intimate friends. 

Yet, with all these bad characteristics, there 
are many excellent elements in the Neapolitans. 
Count Arrivabene says that they are quick, 
sharp, and intelligent, and that they possess 
much goodness of “heart and a generosity which 





only requires training. He believes that they 
will form valuable members of the Italian fa- 
mily as soon as they have been educated to their 
new destinies; and he records that improvements 
have already taken place. In talking of the 
Neapolitans, we are too apt to think only of the 
people belonging to the metropolis, who, cor- 
rupted by the example of a bad court, and the 
opportunities for vicious indulgence which a 
large and pleasure-loving city affords, are not 
the best specimens of the race. Amongst the 
mountains of Calabria are to be found a 
community, not indeed highly civilised, but 
possessing many of the virtues of simple and 
primitive populations. The people of that pro- 
vince are brave and hospitable, and furnished 
Garibaldi with some excellent volunteers after 
he had crossed the Straits from Sicily. The 
gentry place their mansions at the disposal of any 
visitor who brings a letter of introduction ; and 
on leaving one house, if the guest should be a tra- 
veller, he is furnished by the host with a letter 
to the master of some other house in the town or 
village where he will stop the following night. He 
may thus travel from one end of the province to 
the other, private houses doing the duty of inns, 
of which in those wild regions there is great 
need. To an Englishman with a sufficient know- 
ledge of the Italian language, and a due fami- 
liarity with the associations of the country, a 
journey through Calabria and Basilicata is inte- 
resting in the highest degree. The scenery is 
magnificent. Sea and mountain and forest ; 
valleys of enchanting beauty ; rivers that have 
become illustrious in ancient and modern story ; 
towns, hanging upon precipitous peaks, or bask- 
ing on the shores of sunlit gulfs ; vegetation that 
unites the glowing affluence of the tropics, with 
the sterner majesty of Central and Northern 
Europe, and an atmosphere of luminous blue; 
these are the natural attractions of Southern 
Italy. There are other attractions. The women 
are often surpassingly lovely; those of the 
town of Bagnara are so beautiful as to have 
found their way into a proverb. Our author and 
some of his English friends went to see them, 
and were transported with admiration. “ In 
their countenances,” we are told, “there was a 
curious mixture of sadness and gaiety, of seve- 
rity and grace. Their soft dark-blue eyes glowed 
beneath Slack eyebrows, and their smooth low 
foreheads, of the Greek classical type, were 
shaded by a profusion of undulating brown hair. 
It was a half-sweet, half-savage beauty; a 
strange mixture of the Saracenic race with the 
purer blood of the Hellenes.” 

Among the most interesting features of Cala- 
bria are the Albanian colonies scattered about 
in little villages amid the mountains. In the 
fifteenth century, the reigning Prince of Bisig- 
nano married the daughter of the Albanian con- 
dottiere, Scanderbeg. Together with the lady 
came a number of settlers; and the descendants 
of these remain to the present day, unmixed with 
the surrounding population. ‘They preserve 
their original tongue, their national costume, and 
their Greek form of Christianity; and their 
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manners and customs present many interesting 
peculiarities. Yet they are true Italian patriots, 
sehemently opposed to the Bourbons and to all 
other forms of oution, and admirable soldiers : 
as they proved themselves. in 1860. 

Whosoever wishes to gain a real insight into 
the Italy of the present moment, and to know 
what she is, what she has done, and what she has 
to do, should consult the volumes by Count 
Arrivabene. 


A JUDICIAL ERROR. 





Jean Guicourés, a man seventy-four years 
of age, lived, with his wife and a servant 
maid, in a little house in the village of Cassel- 
coudiac, not far from the town of Bannalec, 
in the French department of Finistére. The 
house was a poor place; but the neighbours 
deemed Guigourés a miserly man, and they 
knew that he had recently received a consider- 
able sum of money. After midnight, early in the 
morning of the 18th of January, 1854, the Gui- 
gourés household were startled out of their 
sleep by the breaking in of their door ; and then 
two men entered, with white shirtS over their 
working clothes, white handkerchiefs around 
their necks and heads, and with blackened faces. 
The elder of the two burglars appeared to be 
about fifty years of age ; and he carried a lighted 
candle; the younger burglar seemed to be 
between thirty and forty, and was armed with 
a musket and pistol. With oaths and curses 
they ordered old Guigourés to get up and show 
them where his money was hidden. The old 
man offered them bread and pancakes, but they 
rejected his hospitality with scorn. The elder 
burglar instead of accepting his refreshments 
dragged and kicked his aged wife, and struck 
and kicked him for trying to protect her: 
while the younger took aim at them both 
with his fire-arms, threatening to shoot them 
and burn down their home if they did not 
deliver up their money. M. Guigourés never- 
theless refused to point out his hoard. But 
after breaking open many drawers and boxes, 
the elder ae at last found in a cupboard 
a sum of more than eighty pounds. While the 
thieves were busy rifling this cupboard, M. Gui- 
gourés escaped to the door; but was prevented 
from getting out by a third robber, who had 
been stationed there on the watch. When the 
robbers left at daybreak, certain men hearing 
the cries of the Guigourés household came to 
them, and then started off in pursuit of the 
thieves. The pursuers came near enough to the 
burglars to hear them say, “ We are followed. 
Let us save ourselves.” 

Thus far, we have but the particulars of a 
very common-place burglary; what follows is 
extraordinary. 

The footsteps of the burglars were traced 
towards Bannalec. A search being made in 
the cottage of a labourer of the name of 
Auguste Baffet, a man in his fifty-first year, a 
shirt, a handkerchief, and other things similar to 
| those worn by the thieves were found, muddy and 





blood-stained. Baffet had a mate, Yves Louarn, 
a labourer, thirty-seven years of age, and sus- 
picion fell on these two men. They were arrested, 
and were confronted with the members of the 
Guigourés family, who, however, could not 
identify them. The witnesses could only sa 
they were similar in age, height, build, beard, 
and clothes, to the burglars; the servant maid 
almost affirming that she recognised their voices. 
But the medical witness, strangely enough, dis- 
pelled the doubts of the court and jury by 
distinctly swearing that he found upon the 
of Louarn, and behind the ears of Baffet, not- 
withstanding the care with which they had been 
shaved and washed, marks of soot or charcoal, 
which had been applied with grease. The expla- 
nations Baffet ts Louarn gave of these circum- 
stances were set aside as inadmissible. The 
prisoners were proved to have been both in 
misery, and Baffet was proved to have been 
threatened with a seizure of his furniture. It 
was alleged that Louarn had proposed to a com- 
rade, on the 17th of January, to go and commit 
a robbery, “where they would find corn and 
money.” The prisoners denied everything 
charged against them. There was no other 
evidence than what has been herein set forth; 
a servant maid almost recognising their height 
and voice ; and a medical statement respecting 
the remains of marks of blackened faces; 
they were both found guilty; Baffet was 
condemned to twenty years’ imprisonment with 
hard labour, and Louarn to transportation for 
life. Nothing in the demeanour of these men, 
remarks the reporter, indicated the perversity 
they had evinced. Baffet died in the hulks at 
— in 1855, and Louarn died at Cayenne in 

56. 

An interval of six years. In the French law 
reports for the end of February, 1860, stands 
a report of a case before the High Court of 
Revision, with these headings in italics: “ Ju- 
dicial error—two innocent men condemned to 
hard labour—their deaths in the hulks—con- 
demnation of the guilty—prohibition to publish 
the report—appeal in cassation,”—i. e. revision. 

Four or five years after the burglary—un- 
happily more than four or five years too late— 
and after the innocent had died of the sufferings 
due only to the guilty, in the month of 
February, 1860, three men, named Jambon, 
Ollivier, and Mallon, and a woman called 
Widow Sinquin, were clearly found guilty of 
the burglary committed in the house of the 
Guigourés family, and were justly condemned 
to the identical penalties under which the two 
innocent men had died. 

But when trying and punishing the guilty, the 
assize court of Finistére, which had permittedthe 
publication of the evidence against the innocent, 
prohibited the publication of any report of their 
proceedings. This power appears to have been 
conferred upon the tribunals, by a clause in a 
decree issued by the Prince-President of the 
Republic, on the 17th February, 1852. Oddly 
enough, certain of the guilty prisoners appealed 
against the sentence which condemned them, 
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and one of the pleas of their appeal was, that 
there had been an unconstitutional prohibition 
of the publication of the proceedings of the court 
which tried them. Why publicity was more in- 
convenient in 1860 than in 1854 the court did 
not say; yet not one paragraph, sentence, or 
line, of the evidence establishing the innocence of 
Baffet and Louarn, was allowed to be published. 
The onlyamends made was the following sentence 
from the speech of the imperial procurator: “The 
real criminals are to-day in the hands of justice. 
They await the chastisement they have so justly 
merited. The deaths of Louarn and Baffet make 
it impossible to repair the judicial error of which 
they were the victims; but the debates of this 
trial, and the new verdict of the jury, will be a 
brilliant and solemn restoration of their memory.” 

Very brilliant, and very solemn, no doubt. 
But hardly satisfactory. 


SOLID REASONS. 

Ten years ago the mental condition of my 
friend Robert Bigge was such as to occasion us 
much secret anxiety. 

Robert had held office in Downing-street, but 
had lately resigned the (wafer) seals of his de- 
partment, in consequence of the sudden aboli- 
tion of a class of gentlemen known by the appro- 
priate title of ‘clerks extraordinary.” 

The genus being extinct, a few words to de- 
scribe it may not be out of place. 

In the event of a sudden accumulation of 
pressing correspondence, it was customary in 
the Yawhaw Office to engage a number of mis- 
guided persons ambitious of becoming public 
servants, to place them in an apartment provided 
only with such rude furniture as is essential to 
the fulfilment of public duty, and to employ 
them, so long as the stress continued, in copying 
returns and despatches at the remuneration of 
fourpence a page. This surplus work (which 
usually lasted only a few days, or, at most, 
weeks) being concluded, the class was sifted, as 
it were, two or three individuals remaining 
still attached to the establishment, in readiness 
for the next emergency. The remainder were 
requested to leave ibeie addresses for the informa- 
tion of an embarrassed government, and depart. 

My friend Robert had been of this fortunate 
minority. He had even entertained some secret 
hope of struggling fairly on to the “establish- 
ment,” when a few words from aScotch memberof 
parliament, in the form of interrogatory, knocked 
the “extraordinary” arrangement at once on 
the head, and condemned the recognised members 
of the Yawhaw Office to the annoyance of doing 
their own work themselves. 

Robert expressed himself a good deal hurt. 
He had “done the State some service.” If 
they didn’t “know it,” that was no fault of 
Bob’s. He had always signed his name in the 
attendance-book, and to the receipts for his 
stipend, in the very largest characters polite 
custom allows. He had dated all his letters 
* Downing-street,” and, on a certain festive oc- 
casion, had insidiously engaged a friend to pro- 











pose the health of her Majesty’s “ present ad- 
visers,” in order that he might respond on behalf 
of that body. And so he did. 

To be cast aside now, without compliment, 
without apology! His “ cankered country ” 
tendered em nothing but his wages, And 
what was thirty-seven pounds fourteen shillings 
for four months’ sedentary service, and two 
thousand two hundred and sixty-two pages of 
manuscript ? There was, moreover, another, 
and a far more serious claim upon the State ; 
but of that presently. 

Bob was, indeed, at the period I speak of, in 
a condition to demand the utmost sympathy and 
watchfulness friendship could afford. You might 
not uunaturally imagine that Bobby, wounded 
by the ungrateful return for his public services— 
dismissed into an uncared-for, and, what is ten 
times more galling to a sensitive mind, unpen- 
sioned obscurity—was sinking into mental pros- 
tration, tending, it may be, to idiotey. 

It was scarcely so. His mental faculties were 
wholly unimpaired. Again, it was abundantly 
evident that his bodily health did not suffer. It 
was a matter of congratulation among us, that 
our friend had of late grown singularly stout. 
But that his heart was a prey to some secret 
melancholy, had been for a long time a subject 
of strong suspicion to those who loved the boy 
(Bobby was but twenty-three), and this mystery 
I, at the instigation of his aunt, set eal dili- 
gently to fathom. For a while my endeavours 
— fruitless. Hoping to fall in with his 

umour, I tried him, in the first place, with a 

uiet dinner, finishing the evening at a cheerful 
little lecture by Professor Grumbelow, “On the 
molecular variations exhibited by the applica- 
tion of acids to metamorphic rocks.” 

At the dinner Bobby ate ; at the lecture he 
slumbered. I myself was not wholly disinclined 
to doze. I remember the professor holding up 
something that looked like a pink artichoke, 
after a pic-nic of caterpillars, which he called a 
“ fibrous dolomite,” aud subsequently remarking 
that “a crystal of Thompsonite, boiled with 
hydrochloric acid, deposited a gelatinous trans- 
parent precipitate of silica.” Here, 1 thought 
the lecturer handed round plates filled with 
flint broth, wherein floated slices of red sand- 
stone for bread. Candidly, I believe this must 
have been illusion. 

Neither these, nor scenes of wilder dissipa- 
tion, appeared to answer my end. I sometimes | 
conducted Bobby, docile enough, poor fellow, to 
the theatre, where my reward was to see him 
sit through a “ screaming” farce without chang- 
ing a muscle, 

Once, and but once, were my pains rewarded. 
It happened in Slangster-square. 

We had attended one of the most dismal 
dioramas ever, perhaps, designed by artist’s 
haunted brain. A few mournful creatures moved 
stealthily through the building. An invisible 
(would I could add inaudible) harmonium exe- 
cuted a funeral dirge of the days of Queen Anne ; 
the score of which, with the gifted person who 
composed it, should, in rigid justice, have been 
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inhumed with the above lamented princess. As 
we issued forth, I glanced with some anxiety at 
my friend’s countenance, deeming it not impos- 
sible that the degree of depression to which we 
had both been reduced might lead to a burst of 
tearful confidence which would reveal all. 

Suddenly his face lighted up. He paused 
before the entrance to one of the smaller ex- 
hibitions. 

“ Let us enter,” said Bobby, grasping my arm. 

We paid a shilling each. I followed my 
friend into a large apartment on the ground 
floor. ‘There was a sort of dais in the centre, 
upon the dais a huge chair, and, on that chair, 
the very fattest individual I ever beheld. The 
latter welcomed us with graceful ease, invited us 
to perform the tour of his person, and then, 
pointing to chairs, begged us to offer any per- 
sonal observations that might suggest themselves 
to our minds. 

The situation was not without its embarrass- 
ments. Thecheerful countenance of our mighty 
host forbade all idea of condolence. On the 
other hand, congratulations to a man in hopeless 
captivity to his own fat were cruel and absurd. 
No question occurred to me, beyond that which, 
in the exhibition of other obese animals, is com- 
monly anticipated by means of a placard above 
their heads—namely, what he had been fed upon? 

Having ascertained that “’tators, tripe, and 
sausages,” were principally responsible for the 
interesting result presented to us, we presently 
took our leave. 

The strange sight had not quitted Bob’s coun- 
tenance during the whole interview. His eye was 
brighter, his step more elastic than I had seen 
for weeks past, as we took our westward way. 

“ And this man is not unhappy,” said Bob, 
musingly. “He smiles. He is jocular. He 
acquiesces in a bodily formation only distin- 
guishable from the purely spherical, by those two 
fat appanages it affords him a melancholy satis- 
faction to call his ‘legs.’ No remorse visits 
his, I cannot say, pillow—for he never goes to 
bed—but the back of his easy-chair, on account 
of those early excesses, that reprehensible indul- 
gence in—what did he say?—tripes and sau- 
sages, that singular predilection for the interior 
of other animals which has proved so fatally 
nutritious to his own. He has broken no affec- 
tionate ties; he has estranged no friend. He, 
on the contrary, adds daily to their number, and 
. shilling apiece, besides. Why, then, should 
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1? 


“Gennleman, sir, gi’ a poor boy a hap’ny 
bellowed one of those young highwaymen the 
law hath hitherto forborne, charging viciously at 
Bobby with his muddy broom. But for this 
; assault, I should have penetrated Bob’s secret on 
the spot. As it was, afew days more elapsed. 

I was dining one evening at my friend’s cham- 
bers when a large brown paper parcel made its 
appearance. Bob turned pale, and laid down 
his knife and fork. He passed the napkin over 
his forehead, and appeared to collect himself. 
Then he opened the parcel, and fell back in his 
chair. I glanced at the contents, which seemed 








to consist of nothing more terrible than a new 
light paletot, forwarded, according to an address 
on the paper, by an emment tailor. 

“ Away with it! Hide it from my sight !” 
cried Bob, with a palpable shudder, sinking his 
face in his hands, 

I flung the parcel on the furthest sofa. 

“It is the death-warrant,” said Bob, presently 
looking up, with a ghastly smile, “ of my hopes. 
George, my boy, the struggle is over. But you 
will not y foo me, George” (the good fellow 
stretched over and grasped my hand). ‘ Com- 
panion of my light and careless youth, to you it 
makes no difference whether your friend—is 
—you know—or——But I see you do not 
clearly comprehend.” 

Bob paused for a moment, then recommenced. 

“Tt is now some eight months since, while 
attached—and very warmly so—to the Yawhaw 
Office, that I first became conscious of a slight 
difficulty in buttoning my coat. Willing to be- 
lieve that this was due to some accidental 
shrinking of the cloth, or other extraneous 
cause, I simply had the buttonaltered. Again, 
in a few days, the difficulty recurred; nay, other 
garments— my vest, the waistband of my 
trousers—began to evince a similar reluctance 
to meet on the usual easy terms. It was use- 
less to shut my eyes to the miserable fact. I 
was growing fat, and that with startling rapidity. 
Eight hours a day at my desk had done the 
business. What could I do? I was inclined 
to work, attached to my department. I felt 
within me no ordinary powers of—of—copying. 
My aunt allows me but one hundred a year. 
Resign I could not. A martyr to my duty to the 
public, and to myself, I clung to my desk until 
dislodged, as you are aware, by the oflicious 
aud unparliamentary comments of Mr. Angus 
Meltchery. But, alas! the mischief was done. 
Day by day, hour by hour, adds something to 
my weight. You must have—eh ?—seex it—eh, 
George?” asked poor Bob, piteously. 

I was obliged to confess that I had. 

“They have fattened me,” said Bob, with 
intense pathes, “only to kill.” 

* No, no, Bob.” 

* You will see. Well, sir, I was resolved to 
know the very worst. Face my tailors I could 
not. They are remarkably fastidious men. I 
wrote to the firm, humbly, appealingly, ‘ Gentle- 
men, I enclose you a careful measurement of 
what was but recently recognised by you as my 
waist. If such proportions will not utterly dis- 
grace a frock-coat of your design—send me one. 
If otherwise, then forward to me a paletot suited 
to my misfortune.’ Behold their answer.” 

With an effort, Bob rose, walked to the sofa, 
seized, and shook out the paletot. The wide 
folds expressed but too eloquently the strength 
of the opinion entertained by Messrs. Stilts, on 
the case of their unhappy client. 

“ But, tcha! that is not the worst, old fel- 
low,” resumed Bob. “ VainI am not. At any 
other period of my life, I might defy my flesh 
to do its worst. I have, indeed, always looked 
forward to a certain amount of obesity, as the 
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distinctive feature of my race. My governor 
was a nineteen stun-er; my mother was like- 
wise a stunner, and her name was Lambert; she 
was descended from the illustrious Daniel, and I 
have in my possession the very last coat and 
waistcoat worn by that greatest of living men.” 

“ T have always heard that your mother was 
very beautiful,” I remarked. 

“© She was so fair,” returned Bob, in his sen- 
timentai tones, “ that it seemed impossible there 
could ever be too much of her. It did, how- 
ever, become expensive, when it took three 
people to place her in her garden-chair! My 
good mother, you are aware, was not of ducal 
extraction. She had occupied that position 
which society, in its careless, generalising way, 
has agreed to call a ‘cook.’ In Aer case, it was 
the poetry of feeding. In Her hands, the gross 
elements with which it was necessary to deal, 
changed, without the loss of any nutritive fea- 
ture, into flowers and sunshine. My father 
married her by accident.” 

* By accident ?” 

** Pure toss-up,” said Bobby, descending sud- 
denly to prose. “The governor was spoony 
on a girl of the neighbourhood. Popped. She 
refused. Governor galloped home in a rage, 
vowing he would marry whichever of his maid 
servants opened the door to him. (Nota-bene. 
There was at the time a pretty little rustic, the 
gardener’s daughter, who did occasional duty as 
portress.) Fate decreed that Susanna Lambert 
should be sweeping the hall. That young lady 
opened the door; and that young lady became 
my honoured parent. 

“George,” continued Bobby, rising and 
standing in an easy attitude with his back to the 
fire, and his coat-tails over his arms, “ I take 
after my sire. I am, I own it, susceptible. I 
am what is popularly (but absurdly) termed, ‘in 
love.’ To speak more logically, cen sir, hath 
dwelt in me, from the moment at which the most 
dazzling face imagination can conceive, looked 
jor round the partition of box B, at the 
Haymarket Theatre, gazed straight at me, and 
disappeared. There were two other objects in 
that box—human, probably—I did not note. I 
was conscious of but one fact; that there, 
within nine inches of my right elbow, sat the 
Fate of Robert Bigge.” 

Bob paused, applied his handkerchief to his 
features, and resumed. 

“The play, Hamlet, was, on that evening, 
eo ed to an indefinite extent. There were, 

should say, nineteen acts, with musical inter- 
ruptions of moderate duration. At the conclu- 
sion, I held a conference with the box-keeper 
touching box B. ‘The Countess de Clerville 
and party.’ Need I mention that I watched 
that box? Forth she came, leaning gracefully 
on the arms of her two companions. The ample 
folds of a rich burnous concealed her delicate 
form, but revealed the exquisite little foot that 
bore her to the awaiting carriage. I flung my- 
self into the nearest Hansom. “‘ Follow that 
carriage. Not too closely!’ I shouted through 
the little hole, as our horse began nibbling at 





the retreating calves of the countess’s footman. 
We took the direction of the Regent’s Park, 
In Portland-place a sudden pull up nearly flung 
me on the horse’s tail. The carriage had stopped 
at one of the doors, and my donkey of a driver 
all but ran into it. 

“It was, however, only one of the companions 
who alighted—when the carriage, turning sharply 
to the right, led us toa street in the immediate 
vicinity of Russell-square, ‘at last,’ I thought, 
‘Thave thee! Foiled again! The surviving 
companion got out, waving respectful adieus, 
and once more the carriage proceeded. Return- 
ing towards the Regent’s Park, we skirted that 
beautiful enclosure on the Hampstead side, 
made a turn or two, and lad reached a place 
called, I observed, Nasturtium Villas, when my 
cabman suddenly pulled up, and shouted down 
the orifice, ‘I say, sir, would you mind ’aving 
another cab?’ ‘Nonsense!’ I bellowed back. 
‘Get on, confound you! You’lllose.’ ‘’Tell’ee 
what,’ said the cabman. ‘I can’t go on this 
’ere game all night, This ’ere ’oss ’e ’asn’t ’ad 
*is supper, nor | an’t ’ad mine. Oss won’t go 
no furder.’ 

“It certainly appeared so, and the upshot 
was that I found myself alone on foot, at half- 

ast two in the morning, lurking in the neigh- 
Seoshend of Nasturtium Villas, with as much 
hope of getting a cab as if I were on the banks 
of Newfoundland. 

“ How I got home I hardly know. I do know, 
however, that this failure by no means blunted 
my purpose. No Countess de Clerville appeared 
in the Court Guide. 1 tlierefore, on the very 
next day, repaired to Nasturtium Villas, and 
took up the scent where I had lost it. In that 
locality I was positive my beautiful fawn had 
run to covert. An intelligent-looking crossing- 
sweeper attracted my eye: 

“ *Did she, hem, know any of the residents 
in Nasturtium Villas ? 

“* Yes, a plenty. Mrs. Biblicott.’ 

“ * Nobody else ?’ 

* © Yes, Mrs. Jones.’ 

“ * Had she ever heard the name of the Coun- 
tess of Clerville ?” 

“ * What name, please ?” 

“ *Clerville.’ 

“© Knows her very well. A very nice lady, 
giv’ her tea-leaves. She was hunder ’ousemaid 
at number seventeen.’ 

«Who ?? 

** « Kearwell, Susan Kearwell.’ 

*** Ridiculous!’ The donation I made to this 
interesting person would not place her in abso- 
lute independence of her crossing. 

“In vain I pursued my inquiries. No 
Countess of Clerville could I hear of, in that or 
any other neighbourhood. 

“ It was about this time that you must have 
noticed a marked change in my demeanour. In 
spite of much bodily exercise, as well as mental 
agitation, neither of which tends much to corpu- 
lence, I found myself, George, becoming fatter 
and fatter every hour. Living on tlie one 
hope ;—that of once more seeing her who "| 
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the star of my existence, I could not but dread 
the actual meeting. There is something essen- 
tially inapt in a fat lover. 

“One evening about dusk, some three months 
after our first meeting, as I was walking, or 
rather waddling in the neighbourhood of Nastur- 
tium Villas, a carriage dashed past me, a face 
looked out, a beaming, brilliant face! Sir, it lit 
up the whole rank of villas, like—like——” 

“ Gas ?” I suggested. 

“ Not at all,” said Bob, with sudden indigna- 
tion. “She was gone ; but my eyes, straining, like 
twin detectives, in pursuit of the thief that had 
robbed my heart’s till (and used it very roughly 
in doing so), observed something fall from the 
carriage window. I hurried up. A bouquet! 
More, sir, more! Among these blessed stalks 
nestled a scrap of paper, torn off a mantua- 
maker’s bill. On the blank side had been 
written, with haste and a pencil, ‘ To-morrow. 
Later? 
Tatter Club, upon whose elder and steadier 
members my feverish gaicty seemed to make a 
considerable impression. 

“ T was on the ground on the morrow at the 
appointed time. It was darkish. I wore my 
widest paletot, and walked with a carefully- 
studied lightness, more in keeping with my 
mind than body. 

“ Few carriages passed Nasturtium Villas. 
The excellent inhabitants did not evince symp- 
toms of being in the full tide of London fashion. 
The consequence was that when the sound of 
a wheels eas heard, my heart throbbed 
almost to bursting. Again the carriage, again 
the face. Again that footman’s calves, two 
white meteors, receded into the darkness. Again 
a bouquet and a note! I hastened with my 
prize to the nearest lamp. There, to my utter 
astonishment, I read as follows : 

“ «Why this extraordinary persecution? If it 
be your fancy to haunt our quiet precincts, at 
least avoid Number Three, Laburuum Cottages, 
third turning to the left, at twenty minutes past 
eight, on Thursday. C. de C.” ‘To-morrow, 
George, is ‘Thursday.’ I shall avail myself of this 
gracious prohibition. Will you accompany me ?” 

I pressed my friend’s hand, not without emo- 
tion. Bob thanked me with a melancholy smile, 
for his eye had lit upon the paletot. 

“Tn that hideous garb,” he said, bitterly, 
“and under the shadow of night, I may, per- 
chance, venture upon expressions which, spoken 
under ordinary circumstances, would reduce me 
to the rank of a Jack Pudding! But, George, 
should she invite me to approach nearer, so 
that the outlines of—what I _ no longer de- 
signate—my figure might become visible, sir, I 
could not do it. Revolt her taste at the very 
outset? Crush the tender buds of her young 
affection beneath this shapeless mound of flesh ? 
Let me win her firs, then, by those discreet 
degrees by which a certain cat is reported 
(whether correctly or otherwise) to have de- 
voured the candle, reveal myself to her in all my 
fearful rotundity. It is here, my friend, that 


I dined that evening at the Starve-and- 





the magic of voice. Mine is low and sweet. J 
will do the speaking, you the acting. Excuse 
me,” continued Bob, interrupting me as I was 
about to speak, “I have reconnoitred the pre- 
mises. The object of my fair warner-off is to 
hold converse with me through the window 
which looks upon a little lawn, which is flanked 
by a shrubbery, which is open to the road, 
which is innocent of travellers nine-tenths of the 
day. Certain laburnums approach the house so 
closely as to be on speaking terms. J propose 
to avail myself of their friendly cover, while 
you, standing out just far enough to allow your 
noble form to be distinctly visible, will accom- 
any my observations with appropriate action. 
ow say you, George ?” 

“The system at present in vogue for the 
treatment of lunatics,” I replied, slowly, “ in- 
volves, I conceive, as complete an acquiescence 
in the ruling fancy as circumstances will allow. 
For this one evening, Robert, lam yours. Oh, my 
Bob, will I second, for this once, your intended 
assault upon the common sense, not to say peace 
of mind, of a lovely and confiding woman. What 
a goose she must be!” 

ight o’clock that evening saw us strolling 
leisurely past Laburnum Cottages. A small 
carriage-sweep led up to each, and the gates, in 
the instance of number three, standing open, 
there would, we saw, be no difficulty in slipping 
unobserved into the little shrubbery which, as 
Bob had said, reached, at one point, within a | 
few paces of the house. 

It was not without a slight blush, such as 
might become the cheek of a youthful burglar 
cracking, to speak technically, his maiden crib, 
that, following the intrepid Bob, I stole into 
the laburnum covert. It was growing dark. 
Bob’s watch indicated the appointed time, when 
the sound of a window, gently opened, reached | 
our ears. 

* A—he—em !” remarked a soft voice. 

“Thank you, I am aware of it,” murmured 
Bob. “I see you distinetly, sweet. Zhe—e—em! 
(A little to the front, George, my boy.)” 

I stepped out just clear of the trees, Bobby, 
with his head in the fork of a large Jaburnum, 
close in my rear. 

“Come no nearer,” said the voice from the 
window. 

“T obey in all things,” replied Bob, with 
alacrity, while I made a graceful bow. 

“T see your figure quite well.” 

“Thank Heaven you don’t!” said Bob, in a 
fervent whisper. 

“ But [ have very solid reasons for the caution 
I exhibit.” 

“ Mine are still more solid,” muttered Bob. 

“ And I must beg you not to misinterpret my 
present line of conduct. I cannot, sir, be insen- 
sible to the persevering nature of your pursuit 
of me. I have seen you many times, when you 
were not aware of it——” 

“The deuce she has!” said Bob, rather un- 
easily. 

“ And, dark as it was, have never failed to 
recognise that countenance which, I, I must 
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own, at our first meeting, impressed me in a 
manner only to be understood by those who 
have tested the imponderable essences in the 
crucible of rational experiment. For do not 
imagine that the meeting of our eyes on the 
occasion I refer to was accidental. A powerful 
magnetic impulse compelled me, as it were, to 
look round the partition, and I was in no wise 
astonished to find your look awaiting mine. It 
is useless, my unknown friend, to contend 
ainst these occult influences. In that con- 
viction, I have laid aside, in some measure, the 
reserves of my sex, and permitted this interview. 
I did, indeed, make some effort to contravene 
the decrees of fate, since, destined as we pro- 
bably are, utimately, for each other, I yet fore- 
see difficulties to be encountered, obstacles to 
be reduced, prejudices overcome. In short, I 
Hark! I fear we are about to be interrupted. 
You may approach the window for one moment, 
but do not utter a word.” 

I had been dying with curiosity to see the 
speaker more distinctly, for the voice was silver- 
sweet as Juliet’s own; and, without waiting to 
consult my principal, made but three paces to 
the window, concealing my features as I might. 
One glance at the face that bent over the win- 
dow-sill sufficed to assure me that Bob had not 
been romancing. I had never seen anything 
lovelier in woman. The stars that had begun to 
gather over us seemed to reflect themselves for 
an instant in those eyes that gazed down on me. 

A hand glistened out from the darkness; it 
was not very far from my lips; it presently 
became nearer; it was soft, and white, and 
rather plump, that hand, and it bore a sapphire— 
poor counterfeit of the glittering eyes above. 

* Wednesday week. ‘The Botanical. Across 
the rhododendrons,” was whispered hurriedly. 
There was a burst of light in the apartment. 
Back I skipped to covert. 


* Across the rhododendrons ! Why across—?” | y 


began Bob, discontentedly. 

“Tngrate! Can anything be more fortunate ? 
Your rhododendron I take to be a plant of con- 
siderable volume. Protected by one of these, 
you might, were you as fat as your maternal 
ancestor himself, hold converse with your 
princess as lightly and unconcernedly as though 
you had the waist of a wasp.” 

Robert assented, and we walked home, highly 
delighted with the prospect of affairs, 

Wednesday week, aecording to Botanical tra- 
dition, proved a day of terrific storm and tem- 
pest. ‘Tents there were, indeed, but, from the 
spouting, dropping, and drizzling in all direc- 
tions under their fictitious shelter, one might 
have imagined it rather an interesting display of 
waterworks provided by the society. 

The poe | was immense, and as Bob, regard- 
less of long dresses, fought his desperate way to 
the region of rhododendroiis, the eyes of more 
than one fair train-carrier spoke those daggers 
it is not considered polite to use. I followed, 
but not closely, as Bob was, on this occasion, 
both to show and speak for himself. 

Suddenly I noticed my friend stop dead short ; 





a change came over his really handsome face, 
the colour mounting to the roots of his hair, 
Following his gaze, I saw the beautiful face 
that lad fascinated him come slowly into view, 
as if rising from a nest of flowers. It greeted 
him with a frank, sweet smile, after which an 
animated conversation ensued, a tall hedge of | 
rich blossoms alone separating the pair. ‘This 
lasted nearly half an hour, at the end of which 
the lovely head subsided into the crowd, and was 
seen no more, , 

Bob came back to me hopelessly enslaved and 
slightly incoherent. 

“She is all that man’s soul could covet, 
old fellow. Oh, George, George! Sweet enthu- 
siast! Is it not wretched—is it not frightful, 
sir? Condemned to an inalienable inheritance 
of obesity! Tied to this unwieldly log of a 
body! But she loves me, George—she loves 
me! We shall meet. What do you think is 
our next rendezvous? The lecture-room of the 
Polytechnic—the dissolving views! Now, can 
anything be luckier? Totally dark. She will 
be in the second seat from the back, just per- 
ceptible, in a white lace mantilla. We are to 
correspond, too, at pleasure, for it seems that 
she is perfectly free to act as she pleases, except 
in being confined to these odd ways of meet- 
ing, which, however, suit me, for the present, 
admirably.” 

“Independent, and yet unable to receive you 
openly. Did she offer no sort of explanation ?” 

‘Spoke vaguely of ‘ reasons,’ merely remark- 
ing that, were I acquainted with them, I should 
allow them every weight.” 

“You might have retorted, Bob.” 

“She talked, too,” said he, “in her sweet, 
fanciful way, you know, of the width, or breadth, 
of some barrier which at present keeps us 
asunder.” 

7 My dear Bob, rely upon it she has seen 
ou.’ 

“Impossible!” said Bob. “I have never 
been off my guard. The precautions I have 
taken would baffle Robert-Houdin himself. At 
parting, she gave me a word of consolation. 
‘Though mountains rose between us,’ said the 
sweet girl, with her bewitching smile, ‘the 
spirit of love shall reduce them into smoothest 
lawns.’ ” 

“ Mountains! Bob, this woman is quizzing 
ou. 

“ Does ¢his look like quizzing?” asked Bob, 
reverently producing a silken tress, about two 
feet long, wrapped in silver paper. “ She passed 
it through the pelargoniums.” 

The what ?” 

“The flowers,” replied Bob, generally. 

I saw my friend no more till after the meet- 
ing at the Polytechnic, of which he gave me a 
succinct account. Obscure as it was, he at once 
detected the glimmer of the white mantilla. The 
white mantilla was attended by two sister-robes 
of grey, one of which appeared to yield place to 
the opaque shadow that mt them in the 
person of Bob. 


A little cool hand was ready to welcome him, 
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and the silver voice had so much to say, that 
Lisbon flourished and was destroyed, the fight 
of Waterloo resolved itself into Ascot Races, 
the eruption of Vesuvius was bg eae in the 
waters of Niagara, and the final (pictorial) dis- 
solution was at hand, before its topics seemed 
half exhausted. Before, however, the light re- 
turned, the three mantillas—like phantoms— 
rose, and glided away, Bobby receiving a caution 
which he was well content to obey, to remain 
for the moment where he was. 

He had contrived to glean from his beloved a 
considerable amount of information touching 
herself. Here it is: Caroline de Clerville was an 
Englishwoman. Though scarcely twenty, she had 
been for two years the widow of a French noble- 
man, who died within a few weeks of his marriage, 
leaving her in affluent circumstances. A cousin 
of her deceased husband resided with her as 
“dame de compagnie,” and a cousin of her own 
—the second grey mantilla—was her frequent 
visitor. Bob averred that, over and above her 
exterior charms, she was the most sensible 
woman he had ever known. She spoke, for 
example, with the most supreme disdain of mere 
personal appearance (indeed, this seemed to be 
one of her Roumite topics), and was constantly 
inculeating the doctrine that the body being but, 
as it were, the handmaid of the soul, it mat- 
tered little in what guise it went about the 
latter’s work. 

So charmed was Bob with these liberal sen- 
timents, and with the undisguised interest his 
beautiful mistress took in him, that he was half 
tempted to put them to the test, by revealing 
his portly presence in all its rotundity, when a 
letter—a sweet little letter of love—reached his 
hand, containing, in a postscript, the information 
that the writer would be present, on a certain 
evening, at a ball given by a friend of hers, from 
whom she would obtain a card for Bob. 

Bob turned pale; his courage had entirely 
vanished. No escape now; substitution was im- 
possible. Show himself he must, and that in a 
costume calculated to do even more than com- 
mon justice to his size. Fancy the tight body- 
coat, the swelling white waistcoat. Madness ! 

The poor fellow subsided into a profound 
melancholy, shut himself up, refused nourish- 
ment, would not even see me, his friend. 

It was the night before the ball, at which 
Bob must appear, or be for ever ruined in the 
good graces of his beloved, when, as I was 
calmly smoking the cigar that closed the day, 
my friend burst into the room in the highest 
state of joyful excitement, literally dancing 
round me, and flourishing a card over his head. 

‘Look there, sir! look there!” he exclaimed at 
last, panting for breath, as he thrust the card into 
my hand, “left hand corner, George. Huzza!” 

I looked. In very minute characters ap- 
peared the two important words “ Fancy Dress.” 

I understood in a moment Bob’s exultation. 

“ And how ?” L asked, “do you propose to 
dress for it? Something loose, eh? Persian, 
or——-” 

“ As tight as possible,” retorted Bob. “I 





shall go, sir, as it is very fitting I should 
do, in the character of my own maternal an- 
cestor.” 

** Daniel Lambert ?” 

“ The same,” said Bob, with dignity. “ His 
own coat, his identical waistcoat, my widest 
summer trousers, a cushion here, towels there, 
and the thing is done. I say, old fellow, I 
wonder how sfe will go? A sylphide ? Virgin 
of the Sun? Twilight? Snow? Undine? 
Yes, Undine, ¢ha?’s her style ;” and so he bade 
me good night. 

The interest I felt in the result of this sin- 
gular love-affair induced me to assist at Bob’s 
toilet, and in truth I was astonished to perceive 
how small an amount of adventitious aid had 
become necessary to the exemplification of the 
illustrious character Bob had selected. 

After allowing him afew minutes to habituate 
himself in some degree to the management of 
his augmented person, we sent fora cab; but a 
little more time was lost, for, on presenting our 
revived Lambert on the door-steps, the man, 
struck with sudden terror, departed at a gallop, 
and was seen no more. A second driver, more 
collected, and confining himself to remonstrance, 
was quickly satisfied that the load was not so 
immoderate as it appeared, and Bob was at 
length fairly under way. 

If the real Daniel Lambert ever went to a 
fancy ball in the height of a London season, it is 
to be hoped and presumed he went early. Poor 
Bob had quite forgotten the unusual difficulties 
that would naturally attend his getting up and 
down stairs. Now, Lady Pennard’s house, 
though large, was insufficient for the number in- 
vited, and when the door which, previously 
open, had been duly slammed in Bob’s face, in 
order that the form of knocking might be gone 
through, finally admitted him, hali, lobby, and 
stairs presented a mass of plumed and jewelled 
heads which seemed impenetrable. 

Nearly an hour elapsed before Bob could suc- 
ceed in reaching the ball-room. To him it 
seemed like twenty years. There were people 
coming down as well as going up, and the re- 
marks that emanated from the descendants, drove 
Bob nearly frantic with impatience. 

“ Superb, indeed! I had no conception of 
her beauty,” remarked a Circassian, his large 
false moustache tickling Bob’s ear. “ Madame 
de Clerville is, what her costume would indicate, 
the queen of the ball !” 

“ She rarely goes out, I think,” said a spite- 
ful-looking Roxalana. “ Such faces are not for 
every-day’s wear.” 

** Magnificent dress !” 

“ Looks the character to the very life.” 

They now approached the ball-room. Bob’s 
name was announced. 

“ What’s the attraction?” asked a man at 
Bob’s side, of a friend in front. 

“* Madame de Clerville is standing up at last. 
I think she is going to dance.” 

The crowd in front of Bob opened, and made 
way for Lady Pennard, who greeted her exten- 
sive guest with a merry smile. 
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“Oh, Mr. Bigge, I am so glad you are come! 
Madame de Clerville says she is engaged to 
dance the first set with you, and has refused half 
the room already. Come along!” 

- Dance, Lady Pennard!” panted Bob. “I— 


“Oh, it will be lovely !” cried the merry little 
hostess. “ What an excellent idea! What could 
have put it into your heads ?” 

“Heads!” Bob was conscious of having but 
one such organ, and devoutly wished “it” had 
never entered ¢hat ; but there was no help, and 
as he waddled up the entire length of the room, 
his immense coat-skirts swaying, like mighty 
banners, from side to side, and the protuberance 
covered by his vast striped waiscoat moving in 
unison, the entire assembly were in convulsions 
of mirth. Happily, Bob’s mind was too much 
engrossed with the impending introduction to be 
very captious about general criticism. 

“ Here, my dear countess, is your tardy cava- 
lier,” said Lady Pennard. 

A circle of admirers had opened, and Bob 
stood face to face with his beloved. 

“T present Mr. Daniel Lambert to the first 
beauty of Teheran,” laughed the hostess, as she 
glided away. 

Beautiful as he had known her to be, Bob 
was perfectly dazzled with her loveliness on this 
occasion. She wore a Persian costume of the 
richest kind, so arranged as, while concealing 
the actual figure, to make it appear that the fair 
wearer was prodigally furnished with that most 
important item in the Persian estimate of 
beauty—fat. One might have thought it a 
little over-done, but for the perfect ease and 
grace with which the beautiful creature seemed 
to manage that “fair mountain” with which na- 
ture—or a sugar diet—was supposed to have 
invested her. 

“Tn the name of all that’s absurd, why thus 
disfigure her charming form?” was Bob’s first 
thought; and, perhaps, he might have put it 
into some politer form of words, but for a 
sudden change which came across the coun- 
tess’s face. From evincing a very decided in- 
clination to laugh, she became suddenly grave 
and pale, and seemed almost about to faint. 
Bobby instinctively ‘extended his tremendous 
arm, which she took, and, avoiding the quadrille 
about to be formed, moved towards a side-room, 
which conducted into a sort of conservatory, 
tenanted at the moment by nothing but gera- 
niums. There she sank down on the first seat. 

* Robert, you have divined my secret,” she 
murmured. “Generous, noble man! how kindly, 
how delicately have you conveyed to me your 
consciousness of—of my——” 

“Ahem!” said the embarrassed Bob. 
* Your——” 

* Being, to use the popular expression, con- 
siderably broader than £ am long!” said the 
countess, smiling with bewitching sweetness. 

Bob’s pulse stood still. She was exquisitely 





she wore. You might have laid a tender young 
rose-leaf on her cheek, and never known the dif- 
ference. Her rounded arms were the perfection 
of symmetry. But she was immensely fat! 

“ But,” stammered Bob, hardly knowing what 
he said, “this deeep——” 

“‘ Was useless, indeed, dear Robert,” said the 
still smiling countess. “ Your reproach is equally 
tender and just. Think you I have forgotten 
how eagerly you coincided in all my opinions 
relative to the very subordinate position held by 
the body in our mixed being ? Perhaps a little 
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childish vanity ——— me to keep youa short 


time longer in the dark upon this minor point.” 
(“* Maximum,’ rather!” muttered Bob.) 


“ And when I found you knew it, and had | 


dressed yourself in that hideous guise for my 
sake, thus silently expressing your noble indif- 
ference to any amount of size, think, think, 


Robert, how my heart reproached me for my | 


want of faith in you !” 


that laid itself in his. 

“Hem!” said Bob. 
think, the term ‘hideous’ in reference to my 
— appearance. 
ightly—so very distasteful to you? 
lent maternal ancestor, whose garments, panta- 
loons excepted, I now wear, though not popular 
as a partner in a country-dance, was, neverthe- 
less, a favourite in general society, and 24 

“You are right to stand up for your distin- 

uished relative,” said the countess, laughing 
ike a Hebe, “and it would ill become me to be 
over-critical as to his dimensions round the 
waist ; but what do you mean?” 

“That Z, whom you think so noble and disin- 
terested—J, whom you believe, purely for your 
dear sake, to have made such a booby of myself, 
am a humbug—an impostor! Oh, Caroline, 
Caroline (forgive me—I would kneel—the im- 
possibility of getting up again without assist- 
ance alone deters me), I selected this absurd 
costume solely to conceal from your eyes, for 
the present, a figure scarcely less preposterous. 
Caroline, I am—do not start—if anything, a 
trifle stouter than your charming self !” 

A burst of silver laughter was the only reply, 
in which Bob, unable to resist the pleasant con- 
tagion, heartily joined. 


Bob = pressed the beautiful little hand | 
j 
“You have used, I | 


Is it—and do not answer 1 
My excel- | 


“Tt strikes me we have both been rather | 


silly,” said the countess at last, wiping away the 
tears that mirth had called into her beautiful 
eyes; “but it must be at least admitted that 
we both had ‘solid reasons.’ ” 
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